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March  15,  1951 


Hon.  Vincent  R.  Impellitteri,  Mayor 
City  Hall 

New  York  7,  New  York 


Dear  Sir: 


Submitted  herewith  is  a  Report  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission  covering  the  period  from  1940, 
when  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  was 
published,  until  the  close  of  1950. 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  Commission  that 
this  Report  will  establish  continuity  in  the  record  of  the 
Commission  and  that  hereafter  the  publication  of  Annual 
Reports  may  be  resumed. 


Chairman 


PLANNING  PROGRESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

1940-1950 


This  is  the  first  general  account  of  the  activities 
of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission  to  be 
published  since  the  last  Annual  Report  of  1940. 
Such  publications  were  suspended  during  the  last 
war,  but  reports  were  prepared  and  preserved, 
thus  assuring  continuity  in  the  record  of  the  war 
years,  and  later,  which  reveal  the  steady  progress 
of  planning  in  New  York  City  and  the  translation 
of  plans  into  public  betterments. 

One  measure  of  this  progress  was  presented  in 
the  report  of  the  Public  Works  Program  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1949,  jointly  submitted  to  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
by  the  office  of  the  City  Construction  Coordinator 
and  the  City  Planning  Commission.  Initiated  by 
the  Commission  in  May,  1942,  this  Program  totaled 
$1,200,000,000  by  July  1,  1945.  As  of  January  1, 
1949,  the  projects  in  the  enlarged  program  of 
public  and  quasi-public  improvements  represented 
an  estimated  cost  of  $4,925,000,000  and  has  since 
been  considerably  augmented. 

While  this  gigantic  program  represents  the  work 
of  many  agencies,  and  is  being  financed  by  funds 
from  various  sources,  the  Commission  has  had  a 
central  part  in  its  development.  Furthermore,  we 
believe  that  the  program  of  public  improvements 
now  under  way  in  New  York  represents  an 
advance  in  comprehensive,  integrated  planning. 
The  importance  of  planning  has  received  greater 
recognition  and  support  than  ever  before  and  there 
have  been  more  continuity  and  cooperation  in 
planning  processes. 


City  Planning  in  Periods  of  Emergency 

City  planning  is  more  frequently  associated  with 
peace  than  with  war,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
disregard  sound  principles  of  planning  during 
emergencies,  which  often  reveal  community  defi- 
ciencies which  it  is  the  function  of  planning  to 
forestall  or  to  overcome.  The  Second  World  War 
created  new  city  problems  and  aggravated  others, 
and  there  have  been  many  emergencies  since  the 
last  war  ended.  We  are  now  confronted  with  still 
another  emergency  which  will  impose  new  tasks 
in  the  planning  fields. 

The  significance  of  New  York  City's  role  in  the 
last  war  was  not  revealed  by  superficial  observa- 
tion. Decisive  factors  in  the  conflict  were  the  swift 
mobilization  of  all  national  resources  of  manpower 
and  the  extraordinary  production  of  American 
farms,  mines  and  factories.  Yet  these  achievements 
could  not  have  been  made  effective  without  the 
facilities  and  organization  centering  in  New  York. 
It  was  here  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  and 
materials  were  assembled,  transferred  to  ships  and 
sent  to  the  far-flung  battle  fronts.  This  was  New 
York's  unique  contribution  to  victory.  Most  of  the 
men,  munitions  and  supplies  for  our  forces  and 
those  of  our  allies  poured  into  the  metropolitan 
district  and  passed  through  the  Narrows  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  No  one  can  estimate  the 
value  of  this  contribution,  made  possible  by  the 
facilities  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 
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In  addition  to  shipping  activities,  a  large  part  of 
the  nation's  war  effort  was  directed  from  New  York 
and  production  was  conducted  here  on  a  large 
scale.  As  the  greatest  of  industrial  centers,  New 
York  did  a  tremendous  job  in  assembling  and  fab- 
ricating essential  war  materials.  While  mass  pro- 
duction plants  elsewhere  were  turning  out  tanks, 
planes,  guns  and  other  heavy  materials  of  war, 
more  diversified  activities  were  being  carried  on  in 
the  metropolis.  Plans  for  ships  and  distant  bases, 
and  all  manner  of  implements,  goods  and  measures 
were  being  devised  in  New  York  skyscrapers  and 
in  small  shops  and  factories.  The  New  York  Navy 
Yard  in  Brooklyn  literally  assembled  a  large  navy 
from  parts  fabricated  elsewhere.  Nuclear  fission 
was  achieved  at  a  Columbia  University  laboratory, 
while  production  of  atom  bombs  was  planned  in 
the  Woolworth  Building.  It  was  not  a  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  release  of  atomic  energy  was  the 
work  of  a  group  engaged  in  what  was  called  the 
Manhattan  Engineering  Project. 

These  achievements  were  made  possible  because 
New  York  City  possesses  exceptional  facilities  and 
can  mobilize  special  skills  more  readily  than  other 
centers.  In  all  those  parts  of  the  total  war  effort 
related  to  production,  organization  and  direction 
of  forces;  transportation,  communications,  the  dis- 
semination of  intelligence,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
in  mass  morale,  produced  by  precept  and  example 
and  communicated  by  various  media,  New  York 
was  rightly  regarded  as  the  greatest  American 
stronghold  during  the  war  crisis.  This  should  be 
remembered  as  we  face  the  new  emergency. 

Total  war  involves  everyone  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  its  successful  prosecution  called  for 
maximum  efficiency  in  meeting  the  essential  needs 
of  civilians  as  well  as  those  of  the  military  forces. 
This  puts  a  great  strain  on  municipal  facilities 
which  are  overtaxed,  even  in  peacetime.  The  de- 
ficiencies are  reflected  in  departmental  requests 
for  funds  in  the  city's  budgets.  The  continuing  prob- 
lem of  obsolescence  and  depreciation  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  extra  work  put  upon  physical  plants 
and  the  city's  inability,  because  of  shortages  of 
materials  and  labor,  to  make  needed  repairs  and 
replacements.  Many  of  the  city's  more  recent  diffi- 
culties are  traceable  directly  to  the  last  war. 

Some  Important  Wartime  Changes 

Despite  the  virtual  cessation  of  normal  construc- 
tion during  the  war  period  many  important  changes 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Consider- 
able progress  was  made  in  extending  parkways 


and  express  highways.  Triborough  Bridge  Authority 
finished  the  essential  section  of  Belt  Parkway  at 
Sheepshead  Bay  and  the  connection  between 
Whitestone  Bridge  and  Hutchinson  River  Parkway 
in  Pelham  Bay  Park.  The  Gowanus  Parkway,  from 
Owl's  Head  to  the  Brooklyn  entrance  to  the  Brook- 
lyn-Battery Vehicular  Tunnel,  was  completed  and 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  in  1941 
cleared  the  way  for  the  extension  of  Bronx  River 
Parkway  southerly  to  Eastern  Boulevard  (Bruckner 
Boulevard)  which  has  been  mapped  to  permit  its 
conversion  into  an  expressway. 

In  Manhattan,  the  East  River  (Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt) Drive  was  mapped  as  an  express  artery  and 
partly  completed.  Land  needed  for  the  approaches 
to  the  Brooklyn-Battery  Tunnel  was  also  mapped 
and  acquired  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  permit- 
ting this  project  to  go  forward  as  soon  as  the  war 
ended.  In  the  five-year  interval  the  way  was 
cleared  for  the  vast  program  of  improvements  in- 
cluded in  the  city's  postwar  plans. 

The  war  itself  provided  many  opportunities  for 
expediting  improvements,  including  demolition  of 
the  old  Second  Avenue  elevated  railroad,  the  Ful- 
ton Street  El  in  Brooklyn  and  elevated  structures  at 
both  ends  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  elsewhere. 
Scrapping  of  these  old  encumbrances  removed  the 
principal  obstacles  to  large-scale  rehabilitation  and 
rebuilding  over  large  areas.  Many  improvements 
of  an  emergency  nature  were  made  and  plans 
for  others  advanced  as  a  result  of  these  changes. 
Expansion  of  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn  wiped  out 
the  old  Wallabout  Market,  and  units  of  the  new 
Brooklyn  Terminal  Market  were  constructed.  Fort 
Greene  Houses  and  Wallabout  Houses,  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  Edwin  Markham  Houses,  in  Richmond, 
were  completed  to  provide  war  housing.  Site  clear- 
ance also  proceeded  for  the  Amsterdam  and  Elliott 
housing  developments  in  Manhattan  and  for  other 
major  improvements  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

Origin  of  the  Postwar  Program 

In  August,  1941,  when  the  Commission  began 
consideration  of  the  Proposed  Capital  Budget  for 
1942,  it  took  cognizance  of  the  national  emer- 
gency and  invited  the  Deputy  Mayor,  the  Comp- 
troller and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  a  confer- 
ence at  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  Postwar 
Planning  Program  be  initiated. 

The  suggestion  was  approved  by  those  present 
and  by  the  late  Mayor  LaGuardia,  who,  in  a  com- 
munication dated  September  13,  1941,  directed 
the  Commission  to  prepare  a  postwar  construction 
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program.  The  city's  Postwar  Works  Program  was 
designed  to  meet  national  and  state,  as  well  as 
local,  needs.  Experience  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  depression  in  the  thirties  had  indicated  that 
a  program  of  this  kind  was  a  wise  and  necessary 
form  of  preparedness.  Lack  of  plans  seriously  de- 
layed action  when  efforts  were  directed  toward 
relieving  the  former  crisis  in  unemployment.  While 
such  problems  are  national  in  scope,  measures  to 
solve  them  must  be  taken  by  states  and  munici- 
palities, with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  government. 

As  stated  in  the  Commission's  Budget  Report  of 
October  31,  1941,  there  was  ample  precedent  for 
such  a  procedure  by  the  city.  For  at  least  a  decade 
it  had  been  apparent  that  large  cities  and  most 
smaller  communities,  no  matter  how  sound  their 
credit,  could  not  meet  demands  made  upon  them 
during  widespread  economic  disturbances.  This 
situation  was  recognized  during  the  depression 
when  the  Federal  government  extended  aid,  di- 
rectly and  on  a  large  scale,  to  municipalities 
throughout  the  nation. 

Development  of  the  Postwar  Program 

The  Proposed  Capital  Budget  for  1942  and  the 
1943-1947  Capital  Program,  as  adopted  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1941,  recommended  projects  totalling 
$87,005,009.50  for  the  continuation  of  work  in 
progress  and  for  certain  new  projects  of  an  urgent 
nature.  Funds  were  also  included  for  preliminary 
plans,  sites  and  detailed  plans  which  would  permit, 
by  the  end  of  1942,  the  building  up  of  a  public 
works  reserve  of  projects  totalling  approximately 
$500,000,000. 

With  our  entrance  into  the  war  a  new  situation 
was  created,  and  at  the  direction  of  the  then 
Mayor  the  Commission  began  the  study  of  a  more 
comprehensive  postwar  program.  Through  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  1942  Capital  Budget  funds 
for  planning  and  studies  of  desirable  projects  were 
increased  to  $21,600,000.  The  1943  Capital  Bud- 
get raised  the  total  estimated  cost  of  projects  in 
the  program  to  $680,000,000,  and  this  total  was 
further  increased  in  1944  and  1945.  Although  con- 
struction generally  was  deferred,  the  planning  pro- 
gram was  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  leaving 
capital  outlays  in  any  future  year  or  period  to  be 
determined  by  the  needs  of  the  city  and  the  avail- 
ability of  funds.  An  attractive  Exhibit  of  the  Post- 
war Program  was  held  at  500  Park  Avenue  in 
May,  1944. 

The  Capital  Budget  for  1946  contemplated  the 
early  implementation  of  the  City's  Postwar  Works 


Program.  The  city  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  a  large,  well-rounded  program  of 
urgently  needed  improvements  which  had  been 
carefully  prepared  during  the  war  years  and  had 
received  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
the  City  Council.  As  of  October  1,  1945,  the  Com- 
mission's Progress  Charts  indicated  that  contract 
plans  and  specifications  were  completed  for  proj- 
ects, including  assessable  improvements,  estimated 
to  cost  $346,000,000,  and  that  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  projects  estimated  at  $227,000,000 
were  more  than  50  per  cent  completed.  This  was 
nearly  half  of  the  city's  entire  program  and  showed 
that  projects  costing  a  total  of  $573,000,000  could 
be  placed  under  contracts  in  1 946  if  sufficient  funds 
were  available  and  other  factors  were  favorable. 

The  Proposed  1946  Budget  recommended  city 
funds  totalling  $295,252,131.62,  of  which  $284,- 
088,537.76  was  subject  to  the  debt  limit.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  city  funds  provided  in  the  1946  Capitai 
Budget  and  the  Capital  Program  for  1947-1951, 
the  $253,000,000  in  assessable  improvements,  and 
anticipated  Federal  and  State  aid,  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority,  at  the  close  of  1945,  had 
a  building  program  totalling  approximately  $225,- 

000.  000;  the  New  York  City  Tunnel  Authority  was 
proceeding  with  the  Brooklyn-Battery  Tunnel  and 
other  improvements;  Triborough  Bridge  Authority 
had  plans  for  several  projects  and  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  was  planning  additional  facilities. 
In  cooperation  with  the  city,  insurance  companies 
and  savings  banks  were  planning  several  large 
housing  developments  to  cost  over  $100,000,000. 

Expansion  and  Coordination 

When  Mayor  O'Dwyer  took  office  on  January 

1,  1946,  the  City's  program  of  capital  and  assess- 
able projects  totalled  approximately  $1,200,- 
000,000,  of  needed  improvements.  By  January, 
1949,  construction  totalling  $148,000,000  was 
completed,  plans  were  completed  on  projects  to 
cost  $1,108,000,000  and  plans  for  projects  cost- 
ing $1,800,000,000  were  under  way.  In  addition, 
the  State-Federal  Arterial  Highways,  the  Tribor- 
ough Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority,  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority and  other  quasi-public  housing  and  other 
agencies  had  completed,  planned  or  initiated  proj- 
ects totalling  $1,649,000,000.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  Robert  Moses  City  Construc- 
tion Coordinator,  and  he  promptly  assumed  the 
task  of  developing  and  integrating  this  tremendous 
public  works  program. 
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The  City  Planning  Commission's  part  in  initiating 
and  implementing  public  improvements  is  varied 
and  has  been  continuous.  It  begins  with  the  prepar- 
ation of  proposed  Capital  Budgets  and  five-year 
Capital  Programs,  and  is  reflected  in  reports  on  the 
Master  Plan,  mapping,  zoning,  review  of  sites  for 
public  buildings,  on  housing  and  other  matters, 
most  of  which  reports  are  made  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  after  public  hearings  before  the  Commis- 
sion. In  collaboration  with  the  Commission,  the  City 
Construction  Coordinator  has  developed  construc- 
tion schedules,  maintained  progress  charts  and 
issued  reports  from  time  to  time. 

Capital  Budgets  and  City  Finances 

While  efforts  were  exerted  to  advance  the  plan- 
ning of  capital  improvements  during  the  war,  it 
was  realized  that  construction  of  the  extensive 
Postwar  Program  could  not  be  financed  within  the 
limited  borrowing  capacity  of  the  city.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  in  case  of  serious  unemployment  there 
would  be  prompt  aid  from  the  State  and  Federal 
governments.  None  of  these  developments  took 
place.  There  was  no  serious  unemployment  and 
neither  Federal  nor  State  aid,  which  alone  per- 
mitted the  city  to  provide  essential  facilities  during 
the  decade  before  the  war,  was  forthcoming. 

Instead,  the  city  was  confronted  by  conditions 
which  had  not  been  anticipated.  High  costs  and 
scarcities  of  labor  and  material  curtailed  construc- 
tion, while  cumulative  needs  put  extraordinary 
burdens  on  capital  budgets.  State  and  Federal 
governments  extended  substantial  aid  for  high- 
ways and  the  former  has  since  given  the  city  some 
relief  in  the  form  of  new  taxing  power  and  other 
help  in  meeting  expense  budgets.  The  most  sub- 
stantial aid  to  capital  budgets,  so  far,  has  been  the 
adoption,  by  referendum,  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  permitting  the  city  to  borrow  $150,- 
000,000,  outside  the  debt  limit,  for  hospital  con- 
struction, a  measure  urged  by  the  Commission. 

While  the  Public  Works  Program,  as  developed 
over  the  last  few  years  is  large,  it  looks  to  the  past 
rather  than  the  future  in  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  projects  reflect  actual,  cumulative  needs  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  anticipate  future  re- 
quirements. This  is  emphasized  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  projects  which  will  merely  replace  obsolete 
facilities  and  represent  long-delayed  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  continuing  problem  of  obsolescence 
and  depreciation  in  the  city's  physical  plant. 

The  increasingly  serious  financial  problem  con- 
fronting the  city  had  been  repeatedly  stressed  in 


the  Commission's  reports  accompanying  the  sub- 
mission of  Proposed  Capital  Budgets  and  Capital 
Programs.  By  the  fall  of  1947,  when  the  1948 
Capital  Budget  was  submitted,  the  Commission 
again  called  attention  to  the  grave  crisis  facing  the 
city  growing  out  of  its  inability  to  finance  essential 
public  works.  It  was  shown  that  the  city  would  be 
compelled  to  reduce  to  an  absolute  minimum  ex- 
penditures for  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  health 
centers  and  other  vital  facilities;  to  eliminate  en- 
tirely, or  indefinitely  to  defer  transit  improvements, 
sewage  treatment  plants,  and  the  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  piers.  Practically  no  funds  were 
available  to  carry  forward  long-delayed  programs 
for  incinerators,  libraries,  parks  and  other  vitally 
needed  works. 

In  the  absence  of  Federal  and  State  aid,  the 
Commission  made  a  number  of  proposals  to  meet 
immediate  needs.  In  1946,  the  Commission  pointed 
out  that  funds  for  rapid  transit,  airports,  docks  and 
sewage  treatment  plants  could  be  exempted  from 
the  debt  limit  if  they  were  made  self-sustaining.  In 
1947  the  city  made  an  agreement  with  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  under  which  the  city  air- 
ports have  since  been  financed  and  operated  by 
that  agency,  relieving  capital  budgets  of  large  sums. 

In  1947,  the  Commission  again  urged  that  the 
rapid  transit  system  be  put  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  The  city  subsequently  raised  transit  fares, 
but  the  continuing  inflation  quickly  discounted 
benefits  which  otherwise  would  have  resulted  from 
the  increase  in  revenue  from  this  source,  so  that  the 
anticipated  expansion  of  borrowing  power  did  not 
take  place. 

To  meet  the  pressing  school  needs,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  seven  schools,  directly  related  to  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  and  estimated  to  cost  $12,- 
020,000,  be  financed  outside  the  city's  debt  limit 
by  charging  them  against  the  Constitutional  Hous- 
ing Debt  Limit.  This  policy  was  later  changed  and 
no  additional  funds  for  schools  have  since  been  de- 
rived from  this  source.  Unable  to  provide  funds  to 
advance  sewage  treatment  plants,  the  Commission 
proposed  that  they  be  financed  by  "sewer  rents," 
or  by  any  other  appropriate  method  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate.  In  1948  the  Board  decided 
to  advance  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  construction 
with  assessable  funds,  later  to  be  financed  by  ex- 
empt funds  and  "sewer  rents." 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  and  decisions,  the 
city  has  been  able  to  progress  many  badly  needed 
projects  which  otherwise  could  not  be  constructed. 
However,  the  gap  between  the  city's  need  for  cap- 
ital improvements  and  the  resources  to  finance 
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them  is  larger  than  ever  before.  The  situation  was 
repeatedly  stressed  in  the  Commission's  reports  ac- 
companying the  Proposed  1948,  1949  and  1950 
Capital  budgets  and  in  a  special  study  of  the  city's 

1950-  1954  Requirements  for  Capital  Improvements 
made  by  the  Commission. 

New  York  City's  1950-1954  Requirements 

This  study  revealed  that  capital  improvements 
for  the  1950-1954  period,  as  shown  by  depart- 
mental requests,  totalled  $2,096,000,000.  Funds 
available  to  meet  these  demands,  under  the  pres- 
ent debt-incurring  power  of  the  city,  were  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $500,000,000.  The  Pro- 
gram included  such  major  undertakings  as  the 
Second  Avenue  Subway,  the  Wholesale  Produce 
Market,  capital  projects  in  the  Brooklyn  and  Man- 
hattan Civic  Centers,  the  incinerator  program  and 
the  reconstruction  of  waterfront  facilities,  as  well 
as  substantial  but  wholly  inadequate  programs  for 
schools,  health  centers,  libraries,  parks,  and  other 
essential  public  improvements  which  have  been 
long  delayed. 

The  average  annual  expenditures  during  the 
1924-1931  period  was  $144,000,000.  It  should  be 
noted  that  taxable  real  estate  valuations  rose  from 
$11,148,000,000  in  1924  to  $19,616,000,000  in 
1932,  declined  to  $15,845,000,000  in  1944,  and 
totalled  $18,396,000,000  as  of  June  30,  1950.  The 
city's  debt-incurring  power  was  $1,880,000,000  in 
1932,  reached  a  high  of  $1,961,000,000  in  1933 
and  had  declined  to  $1,738,000,000  by  1950.  The 
average  debt-incurring  power  for  the  period  1951- 
1955  is  estimated  at  $1,742,000,000. 

Thus,  while  the  city  is  faced  with  Capital  re- 
quirements for  the  1951-1955  period  calling  for 
annual  average  expenditures  of  $400,000,000,  or 
a  total  of  approximately  $2,000,000,000,  its  debt- 
incurring  power  is  about  $223,000,000  less  than 
in  1933!  In  other  words,  during  the  five  years 

1951-  1955,  under  existing  limitations,  New  York's 
available  capital  funds  will  average  $130,000,000 
a  year,  as  compared  with  an  average  expenditure 
of  $144,000,000  for  the  1924-1941  period. 

Everyone  is  acutely  aware  of  the  impact  of  in- 
flation on  personal  and  family  budgets,  but  the 
devastating  effects  of  sky-rocketing  costs  on  the 
city's  capital  expenditures  are  not  generally  real- 
ized. Construction  cost  indices  show  that  construc- 
tion costs  are  now  about  twice  as  great  as  in  1939, 
and  some  construction  bids  are  2.3  times  as  high 
as  in  1939.  If  improvements  during  the  1927-1931 
period  had  been  built  at  current  prices,  the  aver- 


age expenditure  would  have  been  approximately 
$308,000,000  annually,  instead  of  $144,000,000. 
These  figures  may  be  compared  with  the  average 
of  $400,000,000  annually  estimated  as  being  re- 
quired during  the  next  five  years. 

While  the  costs  of  ordinary  assessable  improve- 
ments have  increased  approximately  to  the  same 
extent  as  capital  improvements,  the  revolving  na- 
ture of  such  funds  makes  it  possible  to  retire  this 
indebtedness  in  shorter  periods.  However,  the  city 
has  been  compelled  to  undertake  many  extraor- 
dinary projects  with  assessable  funds.  These  in- 
clude large  contributions  to  arterial  highways  and 
improvements  around  the  United  Nations  site. 

New  York's  financial  problems  are  as  old  as  the 
city  itself,  but  they  are  growing  in  complexity  and 
magnitude,  and  in  many  respects  they  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  the  past.  In  Peter  Stuyvesanf  s 
time  owners  of  vacant  land  were  taxed  to  induce 
them  to  construct  houses  and  there  were  levies  to 
keep  up  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  city  obtained  its  first 
permanent  taxing  power  in  1691,  and  it  merely 
permitted  the  levying  of  special  assessments  for 
street  improvements  and  drainage.  Taxes  for  spe- 
cial purposes  were  voted  only  three  times  in  the 
next  fifty  years. 

Under  the  Dongan  and  Montgomerie  charters, 
the  city  was  granted  most  of  the  land  in  Manhat- 
tan. Until  a  hundred  years  ago  the  city  supported 
itself  largely  from  the  sale  and  leasing  of  public 
lands  and  from  the  operation  of  ferries  and  mark- 
ets. By  that  time,  however,  most  of  the  public  lands 
had  been  sold  and  the  city  was  in  debt.  The  debt, 
which  was  $13,000,000  in  1844,  rose  to  $36,000,- 
000  in  1869  and  was  boosted  to  $120,000,000  in 
the  next  seven  years. 

It  was  during  and  immediately  following  this 
period  that  New  York  City  lost  control  over  her 
finances  through  the  intervention  of  the  State.  In- 
stead of  improving  conditions,  this  merely  aggra- 
vated them  for  a  time,  both  at  Albany  and  in  the 
city.  It  was  not  until  1923  that  the  city  regained  a 
large  measure  of  control  over  her  affairs  through 
the  adoption  of  the  Home  Rule  amendment.  How- 
ever, control  over  the  city's  finances  still  remains  in 
Albany. 

In  recent  years  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
free  New  York  City  from  the  financial  straitjacket 
imposed  by  the  State  at  a  time  when  the  city  was 
not  allowed  to  govern  herself  in  other  matters. 
Most  stringent  are  the  limitations  placed  on  the 
debt-incurring  power  of  the  city  by  State  law, 
which  limits  such  debt  to  10  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age assessed  valuations  on  taxable  real  estate 
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over  a  five-year  period,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
continuing  taxing  power  to  two  per  cent  of  as- 
sessed valuations. 

That  New  York  City's  debt-incurring  power,  ex- 
cept for  self-sustaining  projects,  should  be  limited 
to  10  per  cent  of  real  estate  valuations  is  as  un- 
realistic today  as  were  the  restrictions  in  early 
days  when  the  city's  financing  was  limited  to  taxes 
for  strictly  local  improvements.  Approximately  half 
of  the  city's  Expense  Budget  is  derived  from  taxes 
on  real  estate.  If  it  was  reasonable  to  limit  the 
city's  borrowing  to  ten  per  cent  of  its  real  estate 
valuations  when  real  estate  paid  80  or  90  per  cent 
of  all  taxes,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  debt  limit, 
based  on  revenues  that  now  more  than  equal  those 
on  real  estate,  would  seem  to  be  sound  and  neces- 
sary. A  corresponding  increase  in  permanent  tax- 
ing power  is  equally  sound  and  necessary. 

The  Capital  Budget  and  Program 

Consideration  of  the  Proposed  Capital  Budget 
for  1950  and  the  Capital  Program  for  1951-1955 
again  revealed  the  inadequacy  of  capital  funds 
available  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  city. 
In  its  report,  submitting  the  proposed  budget,  the 
Commission  said: 

Increasing  demands  for  capital  improvements  reflect 
vast  changes  rapidly  taking  place  in  New  York  City. 
The  physical  transformations  in  all  boroughs  and  other 
vital  factors  relating  to  the  community's  welfare  and 
future  progress  are  either  new  or  unprecedented  in 
scale  and  are  thought-compelling  in  their  implications. 

Population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  in  the  last 
decade. 

There  are  significant  changes  in  the  age  groups,  with 
an  increase  in  the  birth  rate  and  a  prolonged  life  span, 
which  means  an  increased  population  of  children  and 
aging  persons. 

The  size  of  families  is  declining  while  the  number  of 
family  units  is  increasing. 

Employment  continues  at  a  high  rate,  with  higher  pay 
and  shorter  hours.  New  forms  of  employment  are  ap- 
pearing. 

Greater  New  York  is  expanding,  in  the  sense  that 
there  has  been  increased  building  on  vacant  land  in 
outlying  sections,  along  with  considerable  redevelop- 
ment underway  and  planned  in  older  sections,  so  that 
problems  usually  caused  by  the  shifting  of  populations 
are  aggravated. 

Meanwhile,  developments  in  Nassau,  Suffolk  and 
Westchester  counties  and  in  New  Jersey  further  empha- 
size the  physical  expansion  of  the  metropolis,  intensify- 
ing movement  and  multiplying  activities  within  the  city's 
boundaries. 

The  tremendous  public  and  semi-public  housing  pro- 
grams, without  precedent,  either  in  magnitude  or  social 
significance,  have  increased  population  densities  in  many 


areas  in  older  sections,  while  great  housing  projects, 
both  public  and  private,  housing  thousands  of  families, 
are  arising  in  comparatively  remote  sections. 

Increased  use  of  motor  vehicles,  not  only  for  passen- 
gers but  for  trucking,  has  made  it  necessary  to  provide 
more  and  better  highways,  bridges  and  tunnels. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  factors  responsible 
for  the  increasing  demands  for  essential  public 
works. 

Preparation  of  a  Master  Plan 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  concerning  those  provisions 
of  the  City  Charter  which  charge  the  City  Planning 
Commission  with  the  preparation  of  a  Master  Plan 
of  the  city.  While  the  Charter  is  clear  enough,  the 
preparation  of  a  Master  Plan  presents  many  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place  a  Master  Plan  to  serve  as 
a  worthwhile  guide  in  the  development  of  New 
York  City  requires  a  much  larger  staff  of  specially 
trained  technicians  in  many  fields  than  was  made 
available  to  the  Commission  prior  to  the  middle  of 
1950.  Nevertheless,  progress  was  made  in  devel- 
oping serviceable  Master  Plans  for  specific  facili- 
ties and  services,  and  integrated  Master  Plans  were 
adopted  for  two  important,  but  limited,  city  areas. 

State  and  Federal  legislation,  providing  that 
sites  for  public  housing  projects  be  approved  by 
local  planning  agencies,  led  to  the  adoption  by 
the  Commission,  in  1940,  of  a  Master  Plan  of  Sec- 
tions Containing  Areas  for  Clearance,  Replanning 
and  Low-Rent  Housing.  This  Master  Plan,  which  has 
been  modified  from  time  to  time,  has  since  served 
as  a  guide  to  the  Commission  in  reviewing  public 
housing  plans  and  projects.  With  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  housing  program,  a  complete  revision 
of  the  Master  Plan  relating  to  housing,  as  adopted 
on  March  20,  1946,  was  made  necessary,  and  on 
November  2,  1949,  the  Commission  adopted  an 
expanded  Master  Plan  of  Sections  Containing 
Areas  for  Clearance,  Redevelopment  and  Low- 
Rent  Housing,  Including  Approved  and  Proposed 
Housing  Projects.  On  this  Plan  are  shown  desirable 
locations  for  a  total  of  66  approved  and  proposed 
housing  projects  and  sections  in  which  areas  suit- 
able for  clearance,  replanning  and  redevelopment 
are  indicated.  A  restudy  of  this  Master  Plan  has 
since  been  made  and  further  changes  indicated. 

A  Master  Plan  of  Health  Center  Districts  and 
Building  Locations  was  also  adopted  in  1940,  and 
public  hearings  were  held  on  a  proposed  Master 
Plan  of  Land  Use,  at  which  opposition  was  voiced. 
On  February  11,  1942,  the  Commission  unani- 
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mously  adopted  a  resolution  disapproving  the  pro- 
posal, with  Commissioner  Orton  refraining  from 
subscribing  to  the  report.  On  January  22,  1941, 
the  Commission  adopted,  as  a  part  of  the  Master 
Plan,  a  city-wide  map  showing  a  desirable  frame- 
work of  highways,  parkways  and  major  streets. 
With  the  development  of  the  Federal-State  aided 
highway  program,  this  Master  Plan  was  revised 
and  a  Master  Plan  of  Arterial  Highways  and  Ma- 
jor Streets  was  adopted  on  April  1 1,  1945. 

A  first  step  in  developing  a  complete  Master 
Plan  of  Schools  was  the  adoption,  on  January  22, 
1941,  of  a  plan  showing  Certain  Existing  Schools 
and  Areas  Within  Which  Proposed  Schools  were 
Recommended  to  be  Located.  One  of  the  basic 
factors  in  determining  the  adequacy  of  school  sites 
was  the  available  play  space,  and  the  Commission 
established  50  square  feet  of  usable  outdoor  open 
space  per  pupil  as  the  minimum  for  elementary 
schools,  75  square  feet  per  pupil  for  Junior  High 
Schools,  and  100  square  feet  for  high  schools,  with 
varying  standards  for  special  schools  and  to  meet 
unusual  conditions.  A  primary  objective  of  the 
Commission,  in  1951,  is  to  develop  a  complete 
Master  Plan  of  school  facilities. 

In  connection  with  the  many  new  housing  proj- 
ects, and  in  other  developments,  schools  and  play- 
grounds are  central  features  in  area  improvements, 
designed  to  rehabilitate  old  neighborhoods.  Spe- 
cial high  schools  are  parts  of  larger  plans  for  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  civic  centers,  or  are  closely 
related  to  established  activities  and  institutions. 

While  it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  sites 
which  conform  to  the  standards  established  as  to 
play  space,  the  Commission  has  endeavored  to  ap- 
proximate the  minimum  requirements,  and  there 
has  been  substantial  improvement  in  the  location 
and  suitability  of  school  sites.  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  Park  Department,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  City  Housing  Authority  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  resulted  in  the  development  of  many 
playgrounds  that  serve  entire  neighborhoods  as 
well  as  schools.  On  January  22,  1941,  the  Com- 
mission adopted  a  partial  Master  Plan  of  Parks, 
indicating  existing  park  properties,  certain  prop- 
erties desirable  for  park  use  but  not  legally  ac- 
quired, and  proposed  additions  to  the  park  system. 

As  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  abating 
pollution  of  the  waters  around  New  York  the  Com- 
mission, on  April  16,  1941,  adopted  a  Master  Plan 
of  Sewage  Treatment  Sites  and  Tributary  areas. 
The  city-wide  map  shows  existing  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  sites,  the  approximate  location  of  pro- 
posed plant  sites,  and  the  areas  they  are  to  serve. 


This  Master  Plan,  developed  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  also  provides  a 
guide  in  making  map  changes  and  other  actions 
related  to  such  facilities. 

A  Master  Plan  of  Sanitation  Facilities,  adopted 
on  November  21,  1945,  followed  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Sanitation  made 
in  1943,  supplemented  by  further  study  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Postwar  Program.  The  survey  estab- 
lished broad  standards  for  the  location  and  design 
of  garages  for  the  storage  and  maintenance  of 
automotive  equipment.  The  city-wide  map  shows 
present  Sanitation  Districts,  the  location  of  existing 
facilities,  satisfactory  and  inadequate,  and  loca- 
tions or  approximate  locations  of  proposed  facili- 
ties. Most  of  the  latter  were  scheduled  in  the  Post- 
war Program.  A  Master  Plan  of  Airports  was 
adopted  on  December  19,  1945,  and  a  city-wide 
report  on  the  city  libraries,  in  anticipation  of  a 
Master  Plan  of  Libraries,  has  since  served  in  de- 
veloping and  progressing  library  programs. 

Master  Plan  Procedures 

The  relation  between  the  Master  Plan,  the  City 
Map,  Capital  Budgets  and  Programs  and  Zoning 
is  illustrated  by  procedures  followed  in  developing 
a  general  Master  Plan  for  the  Brooklyn  Civic  Cen- 
ter and  Downtown  Area.  Gowanus  Parkway  was 
first  planned  merely  as  an  express  artery  connect- 
ing Shore  Parkway  and  the  Brooklyn-Battery  Tun- 
nel at  Hamilton  Avenue  and  Hicks  Street.  It  was 
realized,  however,  that  a  large  volume  of  traffic 
using  the  parkway  would  go  to  and  from  Down- 
town Brooklyn,  adding  greatly  to  traffic  congestion 
in  the  narrow  streets  in  the  section.  To  meet  this 
situation  it  was  proposed  to  widen  Hicks  Street 
from  Hamilton  Avenue  to  Atlantic  Avenue,  but  this 
would  have  created  bottlenecks  and  left  unsolved 
the  problem  of  moving  a  large  volume  of  traffic 
into  and  around  the  Borough  Hall  area.  Meantime, 
the  Brooklyn-Queens  Connecting  Highway  had 
been  planned  and  partly  constructed  at  grade 
from  Brooklyn  Bridge  Plaza  to  the  Kosciusko 
(Meeker  Avenue)  Bridge.  This  route,  as  originally 
laid  out,  followed  Tillary  Street,  Park  Avenue,  Penn, 
Rutledge  and  Union  Streets  to  Meeker  Avenue. 

The  Master  Plan  of  Express  Highways,  adopted 
in  1941,  showed,  as  desirable,  a  continuous  ex- 
press highway  route  from  the  end  of  Gowanus 
Parkway  around  Brooklyn  Heights,  connecting 
with  the  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  Williamsburg 
bridges  and  joining  the  Brooklyn-Queens  Connect- 
ing Highway,  which  was  shown  as  an  express  route 
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for  its  entire  length.  When  a  map  for  the  widening 
of  Hicks  Street,  from  Hamilton  to  Atlantic  avenues, 
was  referred  to  the  Commission,  conferences  were 
held  with  the  Borough  President  of  Brooklyn  and 
Commissioner  Moses  and  it  was  agreed  to  map  the 
improvement  to  permit  its  development  as  an  ex- 
press route  joining  Gowanus  Parkway  and  the 
Brooklyn-Queens  Connecting  Highway.  Subse- 
quently it  was  agreed  that  Park  Avenue  and  the 
entire  Connecting  Highway  should  be  constructed 
as  an  express  facility. 

In  the  process  of  working  out  definite  plans  for 
parts  of  this  route,  the  Master  Plan  of  Express 
Highways  was  modified  at  several  points,  and  in  a 
few  months  plans  for  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
express  system  were  measurably  advanced.  What 
had  first  appeared  as  a  desirable  improvement  on 
a  Master  Plan  was  in  this  way  transformed  into  a 
legally  mapped  right  of  way  on  the  City  Map.  This 
entire  project  is  now  well  advanced. 

Brooklyn  Civic  Center  and  Downtown  Area 

The  expressway  around  the  downtown  area- 
with  its  connections,  thus  became  important  fea- 
tures in  the  general  plan  developed  for  this  part 
of  Brooklyn.  The  evolution  of  this  plan  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  several  aspects  of  so-called  "Master 
Planning"  so  far  as  it  has  been  practical  to  apply 
the  method  or  technique  in  New  York  City.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  make  a  single  "over-all" 
Master  Plan  for  the  entire  city,  which  would  show 
all  the  desirable  features  that  might  be  realized  in 
the  indefinite  future,  the  Commission  first  under- 
took the  more  limited  task  of  integrating  plans  in 
certain  areas  where  conditions  were  favorable. 

From  1938,  when  the  Commission  first  began  the 
preparation  of  Proposed  Capital  Budgets  and 
Capital  Programs,  various  departments  had  re- 
quested funds  for  projects  in  the  downtown  area 
of  Brooklyn.  These  included,  besides  highways,  a 
number  of  important  public  buildings  and  other 
improvements.  For  many  years  civic  groups,  the 
press  and  public  officials  had  sought  the  creation 
of  a  dignified  and  suitable  Civic  Center  for  the 
borough.  Many  improvements  in  recent  years  have 
cleared  the  way  for  such  a  center  and  for  the 
transformation  of  the  larger  Downtown  Area. 

Demolition  of  the  deteriorated  buildings  on  the 
approach  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  development 
of  Cadman  Plaza  were  necessary  first  steps,  which 
were  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  old  elevated 
structures.  The  clearance  of  large  blighted  sections 
for  Fort  Greene  Houses,  enlargement  of  the  Navy 


Yard  and  numerous  other  betterments  had  been 
effected  or  proposed.  The  Postwar  Program  in- 
cluded eighteen  major  projects  for  this  section,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  over  $50,000,000,  and  other 
projects  were  being  constructed  or  planned  by 
public  and  private  agencies. 

In  connection  with  a  report  on  improving  traffic 
conditions  on  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  its  Brooklyn  ap- 
proaches, the  Commission^  on  February  26,  1941, 
submitted  to  the  then  Mayor  a  general  plan,  in 
diagrammatic  form,  showing  the  relationship  of 
newly  completed  and  contemplated  improvements 
in  the  Brooklyn  Downtown  area.  Subsequently, 
the  Board  of  Estimate  authorized  the  Commission, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Office  of  the  Borough 
President  of  Brooklyn  and  other  agencies,  to  make 
a  general  survey  of  existing  conditions  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  planning  of  specific  projects,  and 
to  correlate  the  various  future  improvements  in 
order  to  create  a  fitting  Civic  Center  and  to  stimu- 
late private  redevelopment  in  the  section. 

In  conducting  this  survey  Philip  P.  Farley,  con- 
sulting engineer,  represented  Borough  President 
Cashmore;  other  consultants  were  Lorimer  Rich, 
architect;  Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  engineer,  and  W. 
Earle  Andrews,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Brook- 
lyn-Queens Connecting  Highway.  Numerous  con- 
ferences were  held  with  representatives  of  city 
departments,  other  public  agencies  and  civic 
groups  and  suggestions  and  material  were  re- 
ceived from  many  sources. 

The  "Study  for  Brooklyn's  Civic  Center  and 
Downtown  Improvements"  was  published  in  No- 
vember, 1944.  Meantime^  however,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  planning  specific  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  arterial  highways.  Delay  in  pre- 
paring this  general  study  had  its  compensations  in 
that  prompt  action  followed  its  publication,  with 
the  result  that  the  Master  Plan  and  procedures 
recommended  by  the  Commission  were  adopted  in 
a  few  months.  The  Master  Plan  of  the  Brooklyn 
Downtown  Area  shows  the  following  features: 

An  area  to  be  designated  as  the  Brooklyn 
Civic  Center,  within  which  sites  are  to  be  se- 
lected for  future  public  buildings,- 

Required  changes  in  the  street  system,- 

Location  of  future  parks  and  public  places, 
as  shown  on  a  General  Redevelopment  Plan; 

Streets  and  parts  of  streets  which  may  be 
closed  in  future  if  and  when  other  parts  of  the 
General  Plan  are  effectuated; 

Outline  of  desirable  changes  in  the  zoning 
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Perspective  of  Brooklyn  Civic  Center 


districts  in  conformity  with  recommended 
changes  in  the  street  system  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Civic  Center; 

Designation  of  areas  suitable  for  clearance 
and  redevelopment  by  private  interests  as 
residential  districts. 

Master  Plan  maps  showing  all  of  these  features 
were  adopted  on  May  9,  1945,  after  public  hear- 
ings at  which  general  approval  was  expressed  by 
civic  groups  and  only  one  or  two  individual  pro- 
tests over  details.  Map  changes,  authorization  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  for  taking  land  and  ap- 
proval of  sites  for  public  buildings  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  redevelopment  were  effected  during  1945. 

The  Commission's  survey  showed  that  while  the 


area  has  been  largely  zoned  for  industry  and  busi- 
ness, residential  use  is  still  predominant  and  that 
much  of  it  should  be  rezoned  and  redeveloped  as 
residential.  Several  areas  are  specifically  indicated 
as  suitable  for  such  use  if  redeveloped  as  super- 
blocks,  in  conformity  with  the  proposed  new  street 
system.  Details  of  the  Master  plan  and  the  program 
for  Downtown  Brooklyn  are  to  be  found  in  the 
special  study,  in  various  reports  by  the  Planning 
Commission  and  in  Postwar  Program  brochures. 

Despite  limitations  on  capital  funds,  difficulties 
in  relocating  tenants  in  the  area  and  other  adverse 
conditions,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Brooklyn  Civic  Center  and  Downtown  Area.  Most 
of  the  necessary  map  changes  have  been  effected 
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and  the  city  has  acquired  property  needed  for  the 
major  improvements. 

Construction  of  sections  of  the  Brooklyn-Queens 
Connecting  Highway,  which  circles  Brooklyn 
Heights,  is  far  advanced  and  is  rapidly  transform- 
ing the  area  it  traverses.  The  section  of  the  express- 
way around  the  Heights,  now  completed,  is  one  of 
the  most  unusual  examples  of  modern  expressway 
design  and  construction  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  double-decked  expressway  over  Furman  Street 
is  of  the  cantilever  type,  with  a  pedestrian  espla- 
nade on  top  which  permits  superb  views  of  the  har- 
bor and  lower  Manhattan.  The  esplanade  may  be 
reached  at  many  points,  where  landscaped  areas 
provide  sitting  parks  and  other  amenities. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  on  many  other 
important  features  of  this  Master  Plan.  Construc- 
tion of  the  new  Board  of  Transportation  Building 
is  about  complete  and  architectural  plans  are  com- 
pleted or  well  advanced  for  other  public  buildings, 
including  a  new  prison,  a  new  Supreme  Court 
Building  and  a  Domestic  Relations  Court  in  the 
area.  The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  is  con- 
structing Farragut  Houses  just  west  of  the  Navy 
Yard.  Concord  Village,  the  housing  development 
undertaken  by  a  group  of  savings  banks  on  land 
purchased  from  the  city,  is  nearing  completion.  The 
Brooklyn  War  Memorial,  in  Cadman  Plaza,  is  be- 
ing progressed  and  there  has  been  considerable 
rehabilitation  in  the  area.  The  main  shopping  dis- 
trict on  Fulton  Street  has  been  rezoned  for  re- 
stricted retail  uses.  The  replacement  of  trolleys  with 
buses  on  most  of  the  streets  in  Downtown  Brooklyn 
has  been  another  improvement  effected  since  the 
Civic  Center  Plan  was  adopted,  and  funds  are  now 
available  for  new  approaches  to  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  Plan  for  Manhattan  Civic  Center 

The  Master  Plan  for  Manhattan  Civic  Center, 
adopted  on  May  18,  1949,  was  initiated  by  the 
City  Planning  Commission  in  connection  with  its 
preparation  of  the  Postwar  Works  Program. 
Owing  to  the  war  and  the  cessation  of  all  but  es- 
sential construction-  completion  and  publication  of 
the  study  and  plan  for  Manhattan's  Civic  Center 
were  deferred.  Meantime,  several  of  the  proposed 
improvements,  notably  around  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Houses  and  Foley  Square,  had  been  progressed. 

The  area  immediately  adjacent  to  City  Hall  and 
Foley  Square  constitutes  the  Civic  Center  of  New 
York  City  and  as  such  deserves  special  considera- 
tion and  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  appro- 
priate planning  to  provide  for  various  govern- 


mental activities.  Over  a  long  period  civic  groups, 
the  press  and  public  officials  had  urged  improve- 
ments in  the  area.  Many  betterments  had  already 
been  made,  while  others,  including  Governor  Smith 
Houses,  were  assured.  These  projects  alone  made 
it  necessary  to  replan  certain  streets  and  highways, 
but  more  comprehensive,  integrated  planning  was 
needed.  A  report  on  a  Master  Plan  for  the  Man- 
hattan Civic  Center  was  published  in  June,  1948, 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  discussion  and  to  set 
forth  the  various  problems  involved  in  replanning 
and  redeveloping  this  section  of  Manhattan.  The 
findings  and  recommendations  in  the  report  were 
later  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Master  Plan. 

The  Master  Plan  of  Manhattan  Civic  Center 
represents  a  first  step  in  the  solution  of  problems 
inherent  in  the  extensive  rehabilitation  of  this  im- 
portant area.  The  plan  is  designed  to  crystallize 
general  schemes  for  both  public  and  private  im- 
provements and  to  indicate  broad  objectives  in 
coordinated  redevelopment,  which  are  deemed 
generally  desirable. 

Adoption  of  the  Master  Plan  will  not  of  itself  fix 
definitive  patterns  for  redevelopment  or  insure 
their  realization.  However,  the  plan  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  desirable  public  and  private  improve- 
ments, which  guide  may  be  expected  to  be  modi- 
fied whenever  necessary  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions. The  effectuation  of  this-  or  of  any  other  part 
of  the  Master  Plan,  requires  a  series  of  subsequent 
procedures  and  hearings  as  well  as  active  parti- 
cipation by  the  public. 

The  problem  of  redeveloping  old  areas  can  only 
be  solved  through  the  collaboration  between  pub- 
lic and  private  interests.  There  must  be  close  co- 
operation to  secure  a  maximum  of  coordination. 
The  city's  extensive  program  of  public  improve- 
ments for  this  area  and  the  Master  Plan  for  cor- 
relating them  to  provide  a  worthy  Civic  Center 
should  induce  the  support  of  private  interests  seek- 
ing investments,  as  well  as  civic-minded  citizens. 

Manhattan's  Civic  Center,  where  the  govern- 
mental activities  of  New  York  City  are  largely  con- 
centrated, is  scarcely  recognizable  as  such  at  pres- 
ent. The  scattered  group  of  public  buildings,  with 
intrusions  of  obsolescent  business,  industrial  and 
residential  uses,  have  created  a  hodge-podge.  In- 
stead of  limiting  the  study  to  the  refurbishing  of 
existing  public  buildings,  suggesting  sites  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  new  buildings  already  pro- 
jected, consideration  was  given  to  all  the  various 
public  improvements  needed  in  the  section. 

The  area  properly  related  to  the  Civic  Center 
logically   includes  the   approaches  to  Brooklyn 
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Manhattan  Civic  Center,  in  Perspective 


Bridge  and  City  Hall  Park  on  the  south  and  extends 
north  between  Broadway  and  the  East  River  to 
Delancey  Street  and  the  Williamsburg  Bridge. 
Within  these  boundaries  are  projects  and  proposed 
uses  not  related  to  the  functions  of  government  or 
normally  associated  with  the  term  "Civic  Center," 
but  which  are  nevertheless  essential  to  create  a 
unified  pattern  for  redevelopment. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  further  development  of 
the  City  Hall  and  Foley  Square  area  as  a  Civic 
Center  and  will  permit  proper  groupings  of  future 
public  buildings.  Several  new  structures  are  pro- 
posed for  the  Civic  Center  and  others  will  be 
needed.  While  the  plan  does  not  indicate  specific 
locations  for  all  the  public  buildings  now  projected 
it  shows  desirable  sites  that  will  make  it  possible 
to  achieve  commodious  and  harmonious  groupings. 


The  opportunities  provided  by  this  program  for 
the  creation  of  new  parks  will  yield  results  more 
dramatic  perhaps  than  any  other  phase  of  the  pro- 
posed plans.  In  the  Civic  Center  area  these  new 
green  spaces,  which  will  provide  more  light  and 
air,  will  form  settings  for  public  buildings  and  for 
monuments  of  the  future,  in  a  manner  so  that  each 
may  enjoy  greater  distinction. 

New  York's  City  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  civic  architecture  in  the  United  States.  The 
long-range  program,  providing  for  a  new  Muni- 
cipal Courts  Building,  will  permit  the  demolition  of 
the  old  County  Court  House  immediately  north  of 
the  City  Hall  and  open  the  way  for  the  Department 
of  Parks  to  carry  forward  the  development  plans 
for  City  Hall  Park.  This  distinguished  design  will  give 
City  Hall  the  setting  of  quiet  dignity  it  deserves. 
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Brooklyn  Bridge  is  one  of  the  City's  most  famous 
structures.  The  simple  beauty  of  its  towers  makes  it 
an  unforgettable  monument-  but  the  clutter  of  ob- 
solescent buildings  at  the  approach  from  the  Man- 
hattan side  hides  a  great  masonry  viaduct  of  the 
same  impressive  dignity  which  characterizes  the 
bridge  towers.  It  is  impossible,  or  at  best  difficult, 
to  gain  any  vantage  point  from  which  to  see  the  im- 
posing masonry  arches  of  this  structure.  Studies  for 
new  approaches  to  the  Bridge  indicate  that  the 
projecting  decks,  which  now  serve  as  approaches, 
can  be  removed  and  that  the  new  roadways  can 
be  accommodated  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
viaduct.  The  honeycomb  of  warehouses  and  offices 
which  clogs  and  defaces  the  arch  openings  may  be 
removed  once  the  land  is  acquired  between  Frank- 
fort and  Dover  Streets  on  the  south  and  the  new 
street  on  the  north.  This  land,  together  with  the 
short,  narrow  streets  under  the  bridge,  will  form 
a  park  setting  as  a  complement  to  this  handsome 
bridge  structure. 

While  the  timing  and  extent  of  redevelopment 
outside  the  limits  of  public  work  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted with  exactness,  examination  of  the  long 
history  of  decadence  in  the  area  of  study  clearly 
indicates  some  of  the  causes  of  the  deplorable  state 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  For  one  thing,  the  unre- 
stricted spread  of  business  and  commercial  uses 
has  outstripped  any  sound  economic  justification 
and  a  proper  proportion  of  residential  uses  has 
been  either  prevented  or  what  has  remained  was 
Jeft  to  decay. 

In  the  long-range  plan  of  improvement,  the  ex- 
lent  to  which  the  return  of  residential  use  seems 
reasonable  and  areas  which  it  might  suitably  oc- 
cupy, are  indicated.  These  seem  ideal  as  project 
sites  for  redevelopment  in  the  hands  of  private  en- 
terprise operating  with  the  inducements  of  the 
urban  redevelopment  laws.  As  the  components  of 
the  area  in  question  stand  today— a  jumble  of  ar- 
chaic streets  and  small  parcels— there  is  no  hope 
for  rehabilitation  by  unaided  private  enterprise. 
With  planning  and  the  collaboration  of  private 
and  public  agencies  parcels  can  be  assembled  into 
adequate  sites  surrounded  by  generous  streets  in 
an  environment  whose  value  will  be  tremendously 
enhanced  by  related  public  improvements. 

The  plan  for  Manhattan  Civic  Center  is  not  a 
visionary  picture  of  the  glorified  "City  Beautiful" 
type.  It  is  a  practical,  realistic  plan  to  provide  ade- 
quate thoroughfares  for  the  movement  of  existing 
and  future  traffic;  to  make  available  desirable  sites 
for  necessary  public  buildings,  and  to  clear  blight 
and  restore  land  values,  on  which  the  city  depends 


for  revenue,  by  encouraging  private  enterprise  to 
participate  in  the  redevelopment  of  the  section. 
The  city  has  advanced  several  improvements  in  the 
area-  including  the  creation  of  a  new  street  adja- 
cent to  the  northerly  side  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  from 
South  to  Pearl  streets,  and  the  widening  of  Park 
Row  from  New  Chambers  to  Bayard  street. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  this  plan  as  a  whole  be 
put  into  effect  immediately.  However,  such  an  in- 
tegrated general  plan  should  accelerate  rehabili- 
tation and  result  in  the  complete  transformation  of 
this  part  of  the  city,  providing  New  York  with  a 
Civic  Center  worthy  of  its  new  status  as  the  Capitai 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Problems  Relating  to  the  Master  Plan 

Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  insufficient 
staff,  it  has  been  necessary,  in  developing  the 
Master  Plan,  as  envisaged  by  the  Charter,  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  facilities  and  services  which 
are  city-wide  and  those  primarily  related  to  given 
sections  and  to  endeavor  to  effect  the  coordination 
of  specific  improvements  definitely  planned  for 
such  areas.  While  projects  in  the  extensive  Public 
Works  Program  are  well  coordinated  and  con- 
form to  the  city-wide  plans  so  far  adopted,  and 
some  detailed,  integrated  planning  has  been  pos- 
sible in  certain  areas,  many  phases  of  a  general 
city  plan  remain  to  be  explored  and  the  findings 
incorporated  in  a  city-wide  Master  Plan. 

New  York  City  cannot  be  planned  comprehen- 
sively without  a  detailed  analysis  of  economic,  po- 
litical and  sociological  factors  necessary  to  reveal 
the  city's  basic  needs  and  to  make  positive  pro- 
posals for  meeting  them.  The  factors  which  stimu- 
lated the  birth  and  growth  of  the  city;  its  geog- 
raphy, industry,  and  the  nature  of  its  population, 
must  be  considered.  Precise  information  must  be 
obtained  relating  to  how  people  live-  work  and 
play.  It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  keep  abreast 
of  trends  in  international  affairs  and  in  interna- 
tional trade  because  of  their  sharp  impact  upon 
the  economy  of  the  city. 

All  available  information  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  integrated  so  that  the  city  as  a  living 
entity  can  be  envisioned  and  the  inner  springs  of 
its  activities  understood.  These  basic  economic  and 
sociological  considerations  are  the  raw  materials 
of  planning.  For  the  first  time,  the  City  Planning 
Commission  is  now  accumulating  the  basic  data  es- 
sential for  such  planning.  With  the  approval  of 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  and  the  Board  of  Estimate,  the 
Commission  in  1948  began  a  comprehensive  study 
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and  analysis  of  zoning  in  New  York.  This  study  is 
described  more  fully  in  this  report  in  connection 
with  zoning,  but  the  problems  of  land  use  and 
zoning  and  those  of  making  a  Master  Plan  are 
inseparable. 

More  than  30  years  have  passed  since  the  Zon- 
ing Resolution  was  first  enacted.  During  those 
years,  population  has  increased  by  about  60  per 
cent,  from  some  five  million  people  to  eight  million 
people.  Large  tracts  of  land  have  been  subdivided 
as  the  city  spread  into  its  outermost  boundaries. 
Industries  which  then  existed  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  In  their  place,  new  industries  have  arisen, 
reflecting  the  advances  of  science  and  technology. 

Similarly,  these  past  years  have  witnessed  great 
strides  in  architectural  design  and  planning,  in 
engineering  techniques,  and  in  community  devel- 
opment. The  day  of  single  lot  construction  has 
largely  given  way  to  superblock  planning  and  the 
integrated  development  of  large  tracts  of  land.  In 
addition,  technical  advances  in  smoke  and  fume 
controls,  in  industrial  noise  abatement,  call  for 
sharp  revision  in  outlook  as  to  the  undesirable 
character  of  certain  industrial  operations.  To  a 
large  extent,  New  York  has  kept  pace  with  these 
developments  in  engineering  and  in  planning, 
with  population  changes  and  with  physical  expan- 
sion of  the  city-  but  for  some  time  it  has  been  clear 
that  the  pattern  of  metropolitan  life  today  cannot 
readily  be  molded  into  the  framework  of  the  exist- 
ing Zoning  Resolution.  It  is  necessary  to  relate  the 
city's  zoning  to  the  realistic  needs  of  the  city's  future 
development.  Information  acquired  in  the  course  of 
the  recent  zoning  survey  should  provide  the  basic 
material  necessary  to  advance  the  Master  Plan  as 
a  guide  in  the  city's  future  development. 

The  Golden  Anniversary  Exhibit 

In  connection  with  the  Golden  Anniversary  cele- 
bration in  1948,  the  City  Planning  Commission  pre- 
pared an  Exhibit  for  the  space  allotted  to  it  in 
Grand  Central  Palace.  The  material  used  included 
an  enlarged  air  photograph  of  Manhattan  and 
lower  Brooklyn  on  which  were  superimposed  the 
various  improvements  proposed  or  underway  in 
the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  Civic  Centers,  the 
various  housing  and  other  projects,  including  the 
United  Nations.  Models  of  many  of  these  projects 
were  displayed  along  with  graphics  illustrating  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  Some  of  this  material, 
prepared  by  the  staff,  has  been  preserved  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  permanent  exhibit  on  planning  in 
New  York  City. 


New  York's  Public  Housing  Program 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Public  Housing  Pro- 
gram has  been  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
city's  development  in  the  past  decade.  The  acti- 
vities of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  dur- 
ing the  war  years  and  since  reflect  the  marked 
changes  in  the  attitude  of  legislators,  voters  and 
special  interests  toward  public  housing. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  City  Housing  Author- 
ity had  plans  for  fourteen  new  projects,  eleven  of 
which  were  to  be  financed  under  the  State-aided 
program,  one  under  the  Federal  aided  program, 
and  two  city-aided  projects.  In  addition,  to  meet 
the  acute  housing  emergency,  the  City  Housing 
Authority  became  the  agent  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  of  the  State  in  the  erection  of  10,255 
temporary  dwelling  units.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive single  actions  taken  to  meet  the  continuing 
housing  shortage  was  the  adoption  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  of  the  program  of  housing  without 
cash  subsidy.  Under  this  program,  approximately 
17,000  units  have  been  completed  or  planned  to 
provide  for  some  60,000  persons,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$225,000,000. 

Federal  and  State  laws  require  that  plans  and 
projects  for  low-rent  housing  developments  be  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  and  that  such  plans  shall  con- 
form to  the  Master  Plan.  In  addition  to  showing  de- 
sirable locations  for  low-rent  and  other  housing, 
the  various  sections  of  the  Master  Plan  are  classi- 
fied as  to  appropriate  floor  area  limitations  to  be 
attained  by  the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings.  The 
purpose  of  these  limitations  is  to  obviate  excessive 
densities  of  population  and  to  assure  adequate 
light  and  air  and  recreational  space. 

The  Commission  is  also  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assuring  adequate  school  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  proper  street  systems,  parking 
space  and  other  community  features.  To  facilitate 
review  of  projects  and  plans,  forms  of  submission 
are  supplied  to  provide  information  on  all  perti- 
nent matters. 

Planning  the  numerous  large  housing  projects 
throughout  the  City  has  involved  many  difficult 
problems.  Data  furnished  the  Commission  have 
often  been  insufficient  and  plans  have  undergone 
many  changes.  The  most  troublesome  and  persist- 
ent problems  relate  to  population  densities,  pro- 
vision for  adequate  recreational  facilities,  parking 
and  integration  of  public  housing  projects  so  they 
fit  into  neighborhood  and  general  city  plans. 

One  question  frequently  raised  is  who  is  to  pay 
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for  the  land  necessary  to  assure  minimum  stand- 
ards of  light  and  air,  schools,  recreational  space, 
population  densities-  wide  streets,  sewers,  health 
centers  and  other  facilities  in  and  around  public 
housing  projects?  The  city  is  not  able,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  it  for 
neighborhood  facilities  in  sections  already  devel- 
oped, to  say  nothing  of  providing  all  those  features 
demanded  in  connection  with  the  large  public 
housing  program. 

The  Housing  Authority  is  naturally  desirous  of 
constructing  as  many  housing  units  as  possible  with 
the  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  in  earlier  days  it  was 
arbitrarily  limited  as  to  the  unit  costs  and  prices  of 
land  for  Federal  projects.  Such  arbitrary  restric- 
tions did  not  apply  to  State  and  City  subsidies. 
Fort  Greene  Houses  represented  the  most  success- 
ful early  effort  to  relate  housing  to  larger  commu- 
nity needs.  Within  the  project  itself  are  facilities 
which  take  care  of  the  increased  population  by  re- 
placing small  structures  with  a  large  group  of 
towering  multiple  dwellings.  Through  conferences 
between  the  Housing  Authority  and  the  Commis- 
sion, adjustments  were  worked  out  which  have 
made  later  projects  more  satisfactory.  Agreements 
have  also  been  reached  on  provisions  for  off-street 
parking  in  connection  with  housing  projects. 

To  permit  greater  latitude  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems relating  to  densities,  the  Commission,  in  1942, 
modified  its  earlier  requirements  as  to  floor  areas. 
It  had  been  found  that  the  application  of  the  floor 
area  provisions  to  certain  projects  had  proved  im- 
practical. Such  related  factors  as  existing  and  pro- 
posed parks,  playgrounds,  schools  and  street  sys- 
tems are  never  the  same  in  any  two  projects.  After 
reviewing  the  situation  the  Commission  eliminated 
the  floor  area  standard  as  a  fixed  requirement  in 
various  types  of  sections  on  the  Master  Plan,  but 
retained  it  as  a  general  guide  in  determining  bulk 
and  population  densities. 

Semi-Public  Housing  Developments 

For  several  years  before  the  war  the  city  ad- 
ministration endeavored  to  interest  private  capital 
in  the  housing  problem.  The  Redevelopment  Com- 
panies Law  was  enacted  in  1942  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  such  leading  institutions  as  insurance  com- 
panies. Failure  to  secure  action  under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  city  initiated  conferences  with  representa- 
tives of  certain  insurance  companies  in  a  further 
effort  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  large-scale 
clearance  of  blighted  areas  and  their  redevelop- 
ment with  housing  for  persons  of  moderate  means. 


Late  in  1942  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  offered  to  proceed  with  a  large  project 
provided  certain  amendments  were  made  in  the 
existing  law.  Amendments  were  subsequently  in- 
corporated in  the  Laws  of  1943  as  Chapter  234. 
Meantime,  plans  were  advanced  for  Stuyvesant 
Town,  on  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan.  After  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  May  5,  1943-  the  Commission  added 
this  site  to  the  Master  Plan  for  Clearance  and  Re- 
planning  and  Low-Rent  Housing. 

At  the  hearings  there  were  numerous  appear- 
ances and  several  groups  and  individuals  raised 
objections  to  the  project  as  proposed  and  subse- 
quently approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Commission. 
There  has  since  been  wide  discussion  and  contro- 
versy over  this  first  large  housing  project  to  be  un- 
dertaken under  the  Redevelopment  Law.  The  views 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  contained 
in  the  majority  report  of  approval,  and  a  dissenting 
report  by  Commissioner  Orton.  Comment  by  other 
Commissioners  at  the  time  of  voting  appears  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Commission.  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  later  induced  to  under- 
take Peter  Cooper  Village,  just  north  of  Stuyvesant 
Town,  and  Riverton  Houses,  in  Harlem. 

Quasi-public  housing  projects  in  New  York  City 
fall  into  various  categories.  Stuyvesant  Town  and 
Riverton  Houses  are  on  land  condemned  by  the 
city,  and  the  new  construction  is  exempt  from  real 
estate  taxation  for  a  number  of  years  and  rents  are 
limited.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter  Cooper  Village, 
Parkway  Village,  developed  by  a  group  of  Savings 
Banks,  and  Fresh  Meadows,  erected  in  Queens  by 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  other 
similar  projects,  pay  full  taxes  and  no  limit  is  im- 
posed on  their  rentals. 

In  anticipation  of  Federal  legislation  to  aid  com- 
munities in  dealing  with  the  slum  problem,  the  then 
Mayor  appointed  Commissioner  Moses  chairman 
of  a  Committee  on  Slum  Clearance  Plans  to  study 
and  expedite  specific  clearance  projects.  Title  1  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949  provides  that 
any  loss  incurred  by  a  city  or  local  agency  in  ac- 
quiring and  clearing  slum  sites  and  making  them 
available  for  private  redevelopment  will  be  shared 
two-thirds  by  the  Federal  government  and  one- 
third  by  the  local  government.  The  Board  of  Esti- 
mate requested  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  agency  to  reserve  $16,000-000  for  use  in 
slum  clearance  in  New  York  City.  The  sum  of 
$8,000,000  was  included  in  the  1951  Capital  Bud- 
get to  pay  for  the  city's  share  in  such  projects.  The 
Committee  on  Slum  Clearance  Plans  made  prog- 
ress reports  in  1949  and  1950,  and  in  January, 
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1951,  made  public  detailed  plans  for  the  clearance 
and  redevelopment  of  seven  specific  projects. 

Revision  of  the  Zoning  Resolution 

The  Commission  has  long  been  aware  of  cer- 
tain shortcomings  in  the  city's  Zoning  Resolution. 
These  derive  partly  from  the  fact  that  New  York 
City  was  the  pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  zoning  resolution.  At  the  time 
of  their  adoption,  in  1916,  there  was  little  or  no 
precedent  for  the  drafting  either  of  the  resolution 
itself  or  for  the  maps  applying  the  newly  estab- 
lished districting  regulations  to  the  land. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission  in  1938,  it  was  clear  that 
both  the  resolution  and  the  maps  were  becoming 
obsolete.  The  Commission  considered  the  alterna- 
tives of  preparing  entirely  new  regulations  or  the 
progressive  modification  of  the  resolution  and 
maps.  The  latter  course  was  followed.  In  the  inter- 
vening decade,  extensive  amendments  were  made 
to  the  regulations  and  the  maps.  Both  have  been 
greatly  improved  but  the  obsolute  structure  re- 
mained, and  the  many  changes  had  made  it  more, 
rather  than  less,  complex.  The  Commission  there- 
upon determined  that  if  the  resources  could  be 
found,  the  long-delayed  general  revision  should 
be  studied.  Following  discussions  with  the  admin- 
istration, proposals  were  made  for  undertaking  the 
work  in  two  stages.  The  first  the  Plan  for  Rezoning, 
would  embody  all  the  required  planning  studies 
and  the  creation  of  the  necessary  basic  maps  and 
technical  materials.  The  second  would  consist  of 
the  actual  redrafting  of  both  the  regulations  and 
the  maps,  including  the  holding  of  the  required 
public  hearings. 

For  the  first  stage,  the  Commission  was  author- 
ized by  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  retain  as  con- 
sultants the  firm  of  Harrison,  Ballard  and  Allen, 
specialists  in  urban  redevelopment.  Their  major 
undertaking,  required  by  the  contract,  consisted  of 
the  preparation  of  an  entirely  new  use  map  of  the 
city,  showing  in  color  the  present  use  of  every  in- 
dividual property.  Transparent  overlays  were  pre- 
pared at  the  same  scale  (600'  equals  one  inch) 
showing  all  three  existing  sets  of  zoning  districts, 
so  that  the  relationship  of  existing  use,  height  and 
area  zoning  may  be  readily  studied. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  tools,  the  consultants 
investigated  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  city's 
economic  activities,  the  size  of  the  population  ex- 
pected to  reside  in  the  city  in  the  next  generation, 
the  amounts  of  land  required  to  accommodate  in- 


dustry, business  and  residence,  and  finally  the  pat- 
tern that  these  might  best  follow  in  view  of  all  the 
discernible  circumstances. 

Various  studies  by  the  consultants  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  completed  study-  with  the  text  of  proposed  new 
zoning  regulations  and  maps  were,  in  compliance 
with  the  contract,  submitted  to  the  Commission  in 
October,  1950.  This  material  was  prepared  for 
publication  early  in  1951.  Owing  to  lack  of  suffi- 
cient time  no  detailed  consideration  had  been 
given  to  the  consultants'  recommendations  at  the 
close  of  1950. 

Amendments  of  the  Zoning  Resolution 

Virtual  cessation  of  building  during  the  Second 
World  War  created  a  situation  favorable  to 
changes  in  the  Zoning  Resolution  which  would 
make  it  more  effective  in  regulating  uses,  and  the 
height  and  bulk  of  structures,  and  many  amend- 
ments were  made  in  the  text  of  the  basic  regula- 
tions as  well  as  in  the  district  maps  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  war  period. 

Prior  to  1938  the  most  restrictive  zones  were  F 
districts,  which  merely  limited  the  percentage  of 
coverage  on  a  given  lot.  The  first  legal  test  grow- 
ing out  of  the  establishing  of  a  "G"  district,  re- 
stricted to  one-family  dwellings,  was  concluded  in 
1941,  when  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  a  de- 
cision of  the  Appellate  Division  upholding  the  city. 
Many  "G"  districts  have  since  been  established 
and  afford  protection  to  free-standing  single  dwell- 
ings. D-l  and  E-l  districts  were  established  to  pro- 
vide row  houses  and  2-family  dwellings  the  same 
protection  from  apartment  construction.  In  1947, 
G-l  Districts,  exclusively  for  single-family  houses, 
but  less  restrictive  than  G  Districts,  were  estab- 
lished. In  1949,  the  Commission  created  DD  Dis- 
tricts whose  structures  are  intermediate  between  E 
and  D  districts. 

In  1943  the  Commission  adopted  an  amendment 
to  establish  more  effective  control  over  property 
uses  located  on  side  streets  where  residence  streets 
adjoin  less  restrictive  districts.  As  amended,  the 
zoning  now  prohibits  business  entrances-  show  win- 
dows and  signs  beyond  25  feet  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  business  street. 

Raising  City-Wide  Zoning  Standards 

While  the  Commission,  from  its  inception,  has 
endeavored  to  bring  the  Zoning  Resolution  more 
nearly  up-to-date,  and  has  rezoned  large  areas  of 
the  city,  it  was  realized  that  much  more  effective 
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action  was  needed  to  raise  standards  as  to  the 
height  and  bulk  of  buildings  permitted  in  ihe  vari- 
ous districts.  Accordingly  the  Commission  initiated 
amendments  to  Article  11,  Section  4;  Article  111, 
Sections  8  and  9,  and  Article  IV,  Sections  10-14, 
inclusive.  A  public  hearing  was  held  on  June  28, 
1944  and  the  hearing  closed.  After  further  con- 
sideration, certain  modifications  and  additions 
were  deemed  desirable  and  the  Commission  fixed 
September  13,  1944,  for  a  further  hearing,  which 
was  held  and  closed.  A  hearing  on  another  amend- 
ment to  Section  19  was  held  on  October  4,  1944, 
and  closed. 

These  amendments  were  adopted  on  November 
1,  1944,  along  with  a  resolution  and  report  which 
were  filed  with  the  Board  of  Estimate.  The  adop- 
tion was  by  five  votes,  Commissioner  Huie  voting 
"no,"  and  filing  a  dissenting  report.  Statements  by 
Commissioners  at  the  time  of  voting  are  recorded 
in  the  Minutes,  along  with  the  report,  amendments 
and  dissenting  report.  A  special  report  on  this  mat- 
ter was  published  in  an  illustrated  brochure. 

Convinced  that  the  situation  demanded  prompt 
action,  a  majority  of  the  Commission  proceeded  by 
the  most  simple,  direct  and  expeditious  methods  to 
remedy  defects  in  the  regulations.  The  heights  of 
buildings  are  regulated  by  Height  Districts  as  de- 
fined by  Article  III  of  the  Zoning  Resolution  and 
shown  on  Height  District  Maps.  The  city  is  divided 
into  eight  classes  of  height  districts,  in  each  of 
which  the  height  of  a  structure  is  related  to  the 
width  of  the  street.  In  a  "1 -times  district,"  prior  to 
the  revision,  no  building  could  be  erected  at  the 
street  line  to  a  height  in  excess  of  1  times  the 
width  of  the  street,  and  for  each  foot  that  the  build- 
ing or  a  portion  of  it  set  back  from  the  street  line 
two  feet  could  be  added.  Thus,  on  a  100-foot  street 
in  a  1 -times  district  a  building  could  be  built  at 
the  property  line  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  after 
which  set  backs  begin. 

The  Resolution  was  amended  to  reduce  the  per- 
mitted heights  and  setbacks  in  most  districts.  A  1- 
times  district  became  a  Class  One  District,  in  which 
the  permitted  height  at  the  property  line  is  7/a  times 
the  width  of  the  street,  and  for  each  foot  that  the 
building  sets  back  from  the  street  line  1  Vi  feet  (in- 
stead of  2  feet)  may  be  added  to  the  height  limit. 
In  effect,  the  1 -times  district  becomes  a  %-times 
district,  but  is  designated  as  a  Class  One  District. 

Proposed  Area  District  Changes 

The  area  of  yards,  courts  and  other  open  spaces 
for  buildings  are  regulated  by  Article  IV  of  the 


Zoning  Resolution.  Area  districts  are  defined  in  the 
Resolution  and  shown  on  Area  District  Maps.  As 
in  the  case  of  Height  Districts,  it  was  proposed  to 
reduce  the  coverage  hereafter  permitted  in  A-  B, 
C  and  D  districts.  The  proposed  amendments 
changed  the  districts  listed  so  that,  in  effect,  pres- 
ent requirements  of  A  Districts  become  the  require- 
ments of  B  Districts,  those  of  B  Districts  apply  to  C 
Districts  and  those  of  C  permit  the  coverage  for- 
merly required  in  D  Districts.  Coverage  in  D  Dis- 
tricts was  reduced,  but  it  is  still  less  restrictive  than 
that  of  E  Districts. 

While  the  proposed  amendments  were  under 
consideration,  Commissioner  Huie  submitted  alter- 
native proposals,  one  involving  a  study  of  "bulk 
zoning,"  and  the  other  an  interim  plan  differing 
from  that  proposed  by  the  other  five  members  of 
the  Commission.  In  the  majority  report,  the  Com- 
mission stated  that  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  bulk  zoning,  and  was  willing  in  good  faith 
to  explore  this  and  other  similar  long-term  pro- 
posals for  improving  the  zoning  regulations  as 
staff  assignments  and  pressure  of  other  work  per- 
mitted. This  was  done  by  the  consultants  engaged 
to  make  the  rezoning  study. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  to  facili- 
tate its  own  work,  the  staff  compiled  and  published 
an  edition  of  the  Zoning  Resolution  as  amended  to 
July  31,  1943,  thus  providing  in  one  publication 
the  text  of  the  Resolution  and  all  amendments,  to- 
gether with  Charter  Excerpts*  Rules,  Forms,  etc. 
Revised  Zoning  Maps  to  include  all  amendments 
were  also  in  preparation  at  the  end  of  1945. 

Innovations  in  Zoning  Regulations 

During  recent  years  trends  have  been  toward 
large  developments  frequently  involving  groups 
of  buildings  of  varied  types  and  for  diverse  uses. 
The  Commission's  experience  in  providing  suitable 
zoning  for  such  projects  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Zoning  Resolution  did  not  permit  the  kind  of 
adjustments  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
types  of  development  which  are  of  increasing  im- 
portance in  the  city.  To  meet  this  situation  the  Com- 
mission introduced  a  new  section  (§  21 -C)  entitled 
"Site  Plans  for  Large  Residential  Developments" 
to  permit  degrees  of  flexibility  in  large  residential 
projects  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Stand- 
ards and  Appeals  after  favorable  reports  by  the 
Planning  Commission. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  January  27,  1943, 
on  an  amendment  making  Section  21 -C  applicable 
to  all  types  of  buildings.  Objections  were  raised 
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"to  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the  safeguards 
were  insufficient  and  that  regulations  of  such  a 
nature  should  follow  the  procedures  set  up  for  all 
amendments  to  the  Zoning  Resolution,  including 
final  approval  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.  After  fur- 
ther consideration,  the  Commission  voted  to  file 
the  proposed  revision  to  Section  21 -C  and  drafted 
a  substitute  amendment  to  Section  3  more  specific 
in  purpose,  on  which  a  public  hearing  was  held 
on  June  16,  1943. 

The  latter  amendment  and  Report  (No.  2828) 
adopted  on  June  30,  1943,  were  published  in  the 
Minutes,  along  with  the  statements  of  members  of 
the  Commission  at  the  time  of  voting.  The  effect  of 
the  changes  was  to  set  up  a  procedure  under  which 
administrative  offices  and  industrial  laboratory 
projects  "consistent  with  and  designed  to  promote 
and  benefit  the  value  and  use  of  property  in  resi- 
dence districts"  may  be  permitted  if  approved  in 
accordance  with  specified  terms  and  conditions. 

These  changes  grew  out  of  the  efforts  by  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products,  Inc.  to  find  a  suitable  loca- 
tion within  the  city  for  a  research,  developmental 
and  administrative  center.  This  is  a  large  corpora- 
tion with  numerous  manufacturing  plants  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  which  desired  to  estab- 
lish its  main  administrative,  research  and  related 
activities  in  New  York  City.  It  found  a  suitable 
location  in  Bayside,  Queens,  where  an  existing 
residence  and  other  structures  could  be  converted 
to  immediate  use.  A  request  was  first  made  to  the 
Commission  through  the  Borough  President  of 
Queens  to  change  the  area  from  residence  to  busi- 
ness. The  Commission  declined  to  initiate  such  a 
change.  As  previously  stated,  the  Commission  also 
filed  a  proposal  it  had  initiated  amending  Section 
21 -C,  and  later  adopted  the  amendment  to  Section 
3  described  above. 

Following  approval  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate,  Sylvania 
Electric  Products,  Inc.  made  formal  application  to 
the  Commission  for  approval  of  a  project  for  a 
Research,  Developmental  and  Administrative  Cen- 
ter to  be  erected  on  a  plot  of  28.5  acres  at  Cross 
Island  Parkway  and  Corporal  Kennedy  Street, 
Queens.  Details  of  this  project  are  to  be  found  in 
the  report  (No.  2859)  of  the  Commission  adopted 
on  September  22-  1943,  together  with  the  Site 
Plan  and  application.  In  its  resolution  of  approval 
the  Commission  specified  the  conditions  which  it 
deemed  necessary  to  afford  full  protection  to  adja- 
cent property  and  to  the  public  interest. 

While  this  amendment  was  effective,  it  was  se- 
verely  limited   in  scope.  Something  more  was 


needed  to  permit  greater  flexibility  in  the  require- 
ments for  large-scale  developments.  Accordingly, 
after  public  hearings  and  further  consideration,  the 
Commission,  on  January  23,  1946,  adopted  an 
amendment  to  Article  V,  21 -C  of  the  Zoning  Reso- 
lution, providing  for  the  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  large-scale  residential  developments,  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  conditions  and  limitations,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Zoning  Resolution. 

This  amendment  has  proved  most  helpful  in 
facilitating  the  planning  of  modern  housing  pro- 
jects which  include  the  essentials  of  well  designed 
neighborhoods.  An  outstanding  example  of  the 
kind  of  development  made  possible  by  21 -C  is  the 
Fresh  Meadows  project  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  Queens.  The  application  of 
this  principle  to  large-scale  developments  other 
than  those  primarily  residential  seems  desirable, 
and  an  amendment  for  this  purpose  was  subse- 
quently advanced  by  the  Commission,  but  failed 
to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

A  problem  similar  to  that  involving  the  Sylvania 
Company  developed  in  connection  with  the  Bul- 
ova  Watch  Company,  which  desired  to  establish  a 
modern  plant  in  a  suitable  area  within  the  city. 
Land  was  purchased  in  Forest  Hills,  but  remapping 
and  rezoning  were  necessary  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
ject. The  site  was  in  the  heart  of  a  fully  developed 
residential  section,  and  aroused  strong  protests. 
After  hearing  the  Commission  declined  to  approve 
the  proposed  changes. 

Subsequently  the  Bulova  Company  selected  an- 
other site  near  Jackson  Heights  with  few  resi- 
dences in  close  proximity.  The  Commission,  feeling 
that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  such  activities  in 
the  city,  when  there  are  no  adverse  effects  on  sur- 
rounding property,  initiated  an  amendment  to  the 
Zoning  Resolution  under  which  it  would  be  per- 
missible to  erect  such  a  plant  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Bulova  corner.  Under  this  amendment  (Art. 
11,  Section  3  (10))  light  industrial  plants,  as  well 
as  landscaped  administrative  offices  and  industrial 
laboratory  projects  consistent  with  and  designed  to 
promote  and  benefit  the  value  and  use  of  property 
in  residence  districts,  may  be  permitted  when  they 
conform  to  specified  conditions. 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the 
Bulova  Company  applied  for  permission  to  build 
on  the  site  proposed.  After  public  hearing,  and  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  civic  organiza- 
tions, the  Commission  adopted  a  favorable  report 
on  this  application  on  December  27,  1950.  The 
main  objections  to  the  proposal  were  met  by  the 
conditions  imposed  and  by  assurances  that  there 
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would  be  no  adverse  effects  on  surrounding  prop- 
erty. Reports  on  this  matter  appear  in  the  Minutes, 
including  a  minority  report  by  Commissioner  Liv- 
ingston, objecting  to  the  erection  on  this  site  of  a 
plant  which  may  be  converted  to  war  purposes. 

Special  Zoning  Amendments 

In  other  instances  the  Zoning  Resolution  has  been 
amended  to  solve  problems  of  building  control 
which  are  too  localized  or  exceptional  for  inclusion 
in  the  regular  definition  of  districts  by  Zoning  map 
and  text.  One  of  these,  the  protection  of  airports, 
was  not  contemplated  at  all  when  zoning  was  first 
initiated.  The  method  employed  prior  to  1940  by 
which  owners  within  a  mile  of  a  publicly  owned 
airport  were  permitted  to  erect  buildings  up  to  the 
basic  height  established  for  the  district  in  which 
they  were  located,  were  denied  the  additional 
heights  ordinarily  permissible  under  the  zoning, 
except  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Standards 
and  Appeals.  This  provision  was  retained.  How- 
ever, by  the  amendment  adopted  in  the  fall  of 
1940,  its  incidence  was  modified  in  two  ways. 
First,  its  scope  was  increased  to  include  territory 
within  two  miles  of  the  public  airports  to  be  pro- 
tected, this  in  view  of  the  faster,  heavier  and  less 
maneuverable  aircraft  now  being  utilized.  Sec- 
ondly, the  incidence  of  this  protection  was  limited 
to  airports  expressly  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  such  protection,  rather  than  to  all  pub- 
licly owned  airports.  On  April  20,  1949,  a  hearing 
was  held  on  an  amendment  to  the  Zoning  Resolu- 
tion which  would  provide  a  procedure  and  regula- 
tions for  private  airports  in  the  City.  This  amend- 
ment was  subsequently  adopted. 

Amendments  to  the  Zoning  Maps 

The  Master  Plan  of  Desirable  Building  Zone 
Districts  for  the  Brooklyn  Civic  Center  and  Down- 
town Area  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  involved  a 
new  form  of  presentation.  The  map  showing  De- 
sirable Building  Districts  was  directly  related  to 
the  Master  Plan  for  the  Civic  Center  and  Redevel- 
opment of  the  Downtown  area.  It  followed  the 
basic  highway  plan  and  proposed  new  street  sys- 
tem. Only  Residential,  Retail,  Business  and  Indus- 
trial Zone  Districts  were  shown,  and  legends  and 
symbols  were  used  which  are  entirely  different 
from  those  appearing  on  legally  adopted  zoning 
maps.  The  Master  Plan  did  not  fix  boundaries  or 
otherwise  change  the  existing  zoning.  To  bring 
about  such  changes  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the 
usual  procedures. 


Zoning  and  Traffic  Congestion 

The  direct  connection  between  zoning  and  traf- 
fic congestion  is  obvious.  There  would  be  no  traffic 
congestion,  no  parking  problems  and  few  traffic 
accidents  in  a  new  community  planned  to  conform 
to  modern  regulations  relating  to  land  uses.  How- 
ever, there  are  definite  limits  beyond  which  zoning 
can  be  effectively  used  to  relieve  traffic  conges- 
tion in  New  York  City.  Traffic  jams  are  only  one  of 
many  effects  of  the  overcrowding  of  land  in  a  city 
still  largely  dependent  on  a  street  system  designed 
for  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

Nevertheless,  the  City  Planning  Commission  has 
been  able,  through  the  years,  to  use  zoning  and 
other  aids  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods  on  the  city  thoroughfares.  Every  map 
change  resulting  in  improvements  in  the  street  sys- 
tem, every  zoning  amendment  aimed  at  reducing 
the  bulk  and  height  of  buildings,  and  regulations 
relating  to  off-street  loading  and  unloading,  gar- 
aging and  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles,  have  con- 
tributed to  this  end. 

Many  amendments  to  the  Zoning  Resolution  in 
the  past  decade  have  been  directed  toward  the 
traffic  problem.  The  Commission  urged  changes  in 
the  State  law  relating  to  multiple  dwellings,  and 
adopted  zoning  amendments  permitting  as  acces- 
sory uses,  the  garaging  of  motor  vehicles  for  the 
tenants  of  multiple  dwellings  and  other  structures. 
Off-street  loading  and  unloading  facilities  were 
also  required  in  various  kinds  of  buildings.  Regu- 
lations as  to  the  location  of  bus  terminals  were  also 
adopted. 

In  a  further  effort  to  relieve  surface  congestion, 
the  Commission,  on  April  7,  1948,  adopted  amend- 
ments to  the  Zoning  Resolution  permitting  the  use 
of  vacant  land  in  business  and  retail  districts  as 
parking  lots.  Hearings  on  amendments  relating  to 
the  construction  of  garages  as  a  matter  of  right 
in  business  districts  were  held  in  1948,  but  action 
was  deferred  until  more  comprehensive  zoning 
changes  affecting  traffic  were  developed. 

On  August  8,  1946  the  Board  of  Estimate  au- 
thorized the  City  Planning  Commission  to  under- 
take a  new  study  of  the  traffic  problem  and  to 
make  a  report,  with  recommendations.  Lacking  the 
necessary  staff,  the  Commission  was  authorized  to 
employ  consultants  and  $75,000  was  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  The  report,  entitled  "Se- 
lected Measures  for  Partial  Traffic  Relief  in  New 
York  City,"  was  prepared  for  the  Commission  by 
Messrs.  Gano  Dunn,  W.  Earle  Andrews  and  Gil- 
more  D.  Clarke,  consulting  engineers,  and  was 
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submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  on  November 
14,  1946,  by  the  Commission,  along  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  latter. 

The  recommendations  of  the  consulting  engi- 
neers were  twelve  in  number  and  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

1.  Construction  of  19  parking  garages  in 
various  parts  of  the  city. 

2.  Installation  of  8,500  parking  meters  in 
congested  areas. 

3.  An  elevated  Midtown  Expressway  along 
30th  Street  from  the  East  River  Drive  to 
the  Miller  Highway. 

4.  The  widening  and  improvement  of  Sec- 
ond Avenue  from  Queensborough 
Bridge  to  the  proposed  30th  Street  Ele- 
vated Expressway. 

5.  Queensborough  Bridge  approach  in 
Manhattan. 

6.  Federal  and  State  aid  for  arterial  im- 
provements. 

7.  Lower  Manhattan  Crosstown  Expressway. 

8.  Pedestrian  Subsurface  Walks  in  42nd 
Street  and  34th  Street. 

9.  Channelization  of  Public  Franchised  Mo- 
tor Buses. 

10.  Off-street  loading  in  commercial  and 
manufacturing  districts. 

11.  Four  bus  terminals  on  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan. 

12.  Reduce  the  area  and  building  bulk  of 
buildings,  particularly  in  Manhattan. 

The  Commission  unanimously  endorsed,  in  prin- 
ciple, the  recommendations  as  to  off-street  park- 
ing, the  use  of  parking  meters,  the  Queensborough 
approach,  the  Second  Avenue  widening,  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway,  the  channelization  of  Pub- 
lic Franchised  Motor  buses  and  zoning  to  limit  the 
bulk  of  buildings.  A  majority  of  the  Commission 
supported  the  other  proposals,  except  that  on 
off-street  loading,  which  was  disapproved  in  favor 
of  further  study.  There  were  separate  reports  re- 
flecting the  division  within  the  Commission  on  the 
proposed  bus  terminals,  and  on  other  issues.  A 
majority  of  the  Commission  supported  a  proposed 
elevated  highway  connection  between  the  Lincoln 
and  Queens  Midtown  Tunnels.  As  an  alternative  to 
the  proposed  Elevated  Expressway,  Commissioner 
Rodgers  proposed  a  tunnel  connection  and  was 
supported  in  statements  by  Commissioners  Orton 
and  Morris. 

The  Report  of  the  Engineering  Committee  and 
recommendations  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 


sion, submitted  to  Mayor  O'Dwyer  in  November, 
1946,  were  later  referred  to  a  special  Traffic  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Subsequently,  a 
Traffic  Commission  was  established  on  February  1, 
1949,  to  which  problems  relating  to  traffic  were 
referred.  Chief  Engineer  John  C.  Riedel  was  named 
Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Commission,  which  in- 
cluded the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Author- 
ity, the  Police  Commissioner,  the  Chairman  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission  and  the  director  of  the 
Traffic  Department.  The  City  Planning  Commission 
cooperated  with  the  Traffic  Commission  until  it  was 
superseded  by  a  single  Traffic  Commissioner. 

Adoption  of  an  amendment  to  permit  parking 
lots  in  business  and  retail  districts  was  followed  by 
the  adoption,  on  July  12,  1950,  of  regulations  un- 
der which  garages  for  200  or  more  cars  could  be 
erected  in  any  district,  if  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Board  of  Estimate.  A  further 
change  in  the  regulations  reduced  the  number  of 
cars  permitted  in  such  garages  and  parking  fa- 
cilities to  150  cars.  Under  these  provisions  the 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  had,  up  to 
January  1,  1951,  approved  applications  for  eight 
garages  to  accommodate  2,850  cars  at  one  time, 
or  8,550  on  a  triple  turnover  in  24  hours. 

One  of  the  early  approvals  was  for  a  garage  at 
Lefferts  Boulevard  and  Kew  Gardens  Road,  in  Kew 
Gardens,  Queens.  This  is  a  residential  section,  al- 
though the  site  in  question  is  zoned  for  business. 
There  is  an  apartment  adjacent,  and  a  church  op- 
posite. Nevertheless,  the  building  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  unobjectionable  to  surrounding 
property.  A  special  feature  was  the  erection  of  a 
small  meeting  place  to  be  used  for  community  pur- 
poses under  the  sponsorship  of  the  church.  This 
project  would  seem  to  indicate  that  on  many  sites 
within  residential  sections  garages  may  be  erected 
without  detrimentally  affecting  neighborhoods, 
and  where  such  facilities  are  badly  needed. 

Special  regulations  were  adopted  to  control 
Drive-in-Theatres  on  April  19,  1950,  and  on  April 
26,  1950  the  Commission  designated  a  number  of 
additional  Highways  to  which  Section  21 -B,  regu- 
lating signs  and  billboards,  apply. 

In  1940  the  Greyhound  Bus  Company  applied 
for  permission  to  enlarge  its  bus  station  on  West 
33rd  Street.  This  application  was  disapproved.  On 
October  29,  1945,  the  Commission  adopted  an 
amendment  to  Section  21 -D  of  the  Zoning  Resolu- 
tion under  which  new  bus  stations  cannot  be 
erected  or  existing  bus  stations  enlarged,  extended 
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or  reconstructed  in  areas  hereafter  designated  as 
"exceptionally  congested"  by  the  Commission. 
Commissioner  Rodgers  and  Deputy  Commissioner 
Hodgkiss  voted  in  the  negative,  the  former  on  the 
ground  that  the  measure  would  prohibit  bus  sta- 
tions in  areas  where  most  needed,  even  though  ap- 
proaches might  be  underground  or  overhead. 

Subsequently,  a  public  hearing  was  held  on  the 
designation  of  certain  areas  as  "exceptionally  con- 
gested." While  several  such  areas  were  indicated, 
the  main  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  Greyhound 
Company  from  enlarging  its  station  on  West  33rd 
Street.  A  controversy  had  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  to 
erect  a  union  bus  station  west  of  Eighth  Avenue  in 
the  Midtown  section.  The  Greyhound  Bus  Company 
would  not  agree  to  use  the  proposed  union  station 
and  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  contended 
that  the  proposed  union  bus  terminal  could  not  be 
undertaken  if  new  or  enlarged  bus  stations  were 
permitted  east  of  Eighth  Avenue. 

There  were  sharp  divisions  of  opinion  within  the 
Commission  when  this  matter  was  under  review 
and  for  various  reasons.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission voted  for  an  unfavorable  report  on  the 
"exceptionally  congested  areas"  on  which  a  pub- 
lic hearing  had  been  held.  Commissioners  Morris 
and  Livingston  voted  "No"  on  the  unfavorable  re- 
port. Statements  by  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion appear  in  the  Minutes. 

Subsequently,  the  Board  of  Estimate  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of  that  body 
to  prohibit  bus  stations  east  of  Eighth  Avenue,  in 
Midtown.  This  resolution  gave  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  the  assurances  it  deemed  necessary 
to  proteci  its  proposed  Union  Bus  Terminal,  which 
was  subsequently  erected  and  opened  in  1950.  On 
April  19,  1950,  the  Greyhound  Bus  Company  sub- 
mitted a  new  proposal  for  an  enlarged  bus  station 
and  public  parking  garage  on  West  33rd  Street. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  referred  this  matter  to  the 
Planning  Commission,  which  unanimously  adopted 
an  unfavorable  report. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  use  of  automobiles 
has  made  it  obvious  that  existing  zoning  does  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  parking  in  business 
and  retail  districts.  The  practice  of  zoning  to  a 
uniform  depth  of  100  feet  along  business  streets 
does  not  provide  the  depth  required.  Accordingly, 
the  Commission  soon  after  coming  into  office  be- 
gan extending  the  depth  zoning  in  such  areas 
where  local  shopping  centers  were  planned  to  pro- 
vide parking  space.  This  has  been  followed  with 
increasing  frequency,  especially  in  new  sections. 


Parking  Facilities  for  Dwellings 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  the  Zon- 
ing Resolution  related  to  the  use  of  automobiles 
was  the  adoption,  on  June  21,  1950,  of  amend- 
ments to  Section  19-B,  making  it  mandatory  for 
dwellings  to  be  erected  in  future  to  provide  gar- 
ages or  parking  space  for  the  cars  of  occupants. 
Several  hearings  and  many  conferences  preceded 
this  action,  which  the  Commission  believes  will  be 
of  increasing  importance  as  new  dwellings  are 
constructed. 

The  basic  requirements  for  future  dwellings  are 
as  follows: 

Class  A  multiple  dwellings: 

(1)  In  A  and  B  area  districts,  spaces  number- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  the  number  of  dwelling 
units,  except  that  for  multiple  dwellings 
of  less  than  40  dwelling  units  or  for  mul- 
tiple dwelling  on  lots  less  than  10,000 
square  feet,  whichever  is  smaller,  no 
spaces  shall  be  required. 

(2)  In  C  area  districts,  spaces  numbering  30 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  dwelling  units. 

(3)  In  D  and  DD  area  districts,  spaces  num- 
bering 40  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
dwelling  units. 

(4)  In  E,  F  and  F-l  area  districts,  spaces  num- 
bering 50  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
dwelling  units. 
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Single-family  and  two-family  dwellings: 

(1)  In  A  and  B  area  districts,  no  spaces  shall 
be  required. 

(2)  In  C,  D,  D-l,  DD,  E,  E-l,  F,  F-l,  G,  and 
G-l  area  districts,  one  space  for  each 
dwelling  unit. 

Parking  or  storage  spaces  provided  as  re- 
quired above,  whether  open  or  enclosed,  may 
be  located  only  in  such  portions  of  required 
open  spaces  as  an  accessory  garage  may  be 
legally  located. 

***** 

The  Board  may  vary  the  specific  provisions 
of  this  section  in  cases  where,  in  its  opinion, 
the  above  requirements  for  parking  or  stor- 
age spaces  for  passenger  automobiles  would 
work  practical  difficulty  or  unnecessary  hard- 
ship, but  only  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  intent  of  this  resolution. 
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Major  Features  in  the  Highway  Program 

The  form  and  unity  of  the  city's  future  develop- 
ment will  be  largely  determined  by  the  location  of 
expressways,  parkways  and  other  arrerial  high- 
ways and  mass  transportation  facilities.  A  modern 
arterial  highway  system,  replacing  the  inadequate 
streets,  provides  suitable  sites  for  housing  projects, 
public  buildings,  parks,  playgrounds  and  other 
amenities.  In  addition  to  taking  through  traffic 
from  local  streets,  they  permit  the  restoration  of 
basic  neighborhood  patterns. 

In  Manhattan,  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive  is 
to  be  extended  southward  to  the  Battery,  where  it 
will  connect  with  the  Brooklyn-Battery  Vehicular 
Tunnel  and  the  West  Side  (Miller)  Expressway. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive  will  ultimately  be  made 
an  express  artery  and  when  connected  with  Har- 
lem River  Drive  will  complete  the  virtual  encircling 
of  Manhattan  by  expressways  and  provide  connec- 
tions with  the  city-wide  and  regional  arterial  sys- 
tem. The  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway  will  provide 
a  similar  express  belt  around  Brooklyn  and 
Queens.  Prospect  Expressway  will  connect  Ocean 
Parkway  with  Gowanus  Parkway.  Four  express- 
ways are  being  constructed  in  the  Bronx  as  parts 
of  the  State-Federal  aided  Arterial  System.  In 
Queens,  Van  Wyck  Expressway  from  Queens 
Boulevard  to  the  International  Airport  at  Idlewild 
is  now  open  and  will  connect  with  Midtown  High- 
way, which  is  planned  to  extend  from  the  Queens 
Midtown  Tunnel  to  Queens  and  Horace  Harding 
Boulevards,  and  connect  with  the  Brooklyn-Queens 
Connecting  Expressway.  Van  Wyck  Expressway 
will  also  connect  with  the  parkways  at  Kew  Gar- 
dens. 

The  Park  Department  and  the  Borough  President 
of  Richmond,  in  cooperation  with  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  have  planned  Richmond  Parkway 
to  provide  an  express  connection  between  Outer- 
bridge  Crossing  and  the  St.  George  ferries  and  the 
proposed  Narrows  Crossing.  Willowbrook  Park- 
way will  extend  from  Bayonne  Bridge  to  Great 
Kills  Park.  The  reconstructed  St.  George  Ferry  Ter- 
minal will  include  adequate  traffic  approaches. 
Parks,  playgrounds  and  landscaping  are  features 
of  most  of  the  major  improvements  which  are  parts 
of  the  comprehensive  arterial  highway  system  of 
the  city,  which  is  linked  with  the  main  expressways 
and  parkways  in  the  region. 

United  Nations  Mapping  and  Zoning 

The  development  in  recent  years  which  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  momentous  in  the  long  history 


of  the  city  was  the  selection  of  New  York  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations.  Presentation 
of  land  on  the  East  Side  of  Midtown  Manhattan  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  as  the  site  for  the  United  Na- 
tions buildings,  changed  the  status  of  New  York 
into  the  World's  Capital  City. 

Regardless  of  all  the  other  aspects  of  this  im- 
portant development,  it  presents  a  problem  in  city 
planning  for  which  there  is  no  precedent.  The 
world  has  never  had  a  capital  before.  Transform- 
ing busy,  overcrowded  New  York  into  a  World 
Capital  is  the  greatest  challenge  of  its  kind  that 
ever  confronted  a  community.  New  York  once 
served  as  a  provincial  capital,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  the  national  capital,  but  since  1796  it  has  not 
even  been  capital  of  the  State. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  New  York  City,  with 
her  limited  financial  resources  and  powers,  cannot 
undertake  to  develop  all  the  facilities  and  exercise 
the  controls  necessary  to  provide  the  amenities 
that  should  distinguish  it  as  the  world's  capital. 

Nevertheless,  the  city  readily  undertook  to  meet 
all  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  effect  improvements  in  the  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  site.  The  city's  plans  for  the  area  in- 
clude new  connections  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Drive,  the  construction  of  a  vehicular  tunnel  under 
First  Avenue  to  permit  north-south  traffic  to  by-pass 
the  United  Nations  site;  the  widening  of  First 
Avenue  on  the  east  side  and  the  taking  of  certain 
property  on  the  west  side  beneath  Tudor  City, 
which  will  be  landscaped.  To  provide  a  better  ap- 
proach to  the  main  entrance  of  the  site,  East  47th 
Street  is  to  be  widened  100  feet  from  First  to  Sec- 
ond Avenues  and  landscaped. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  rezoned  the  area, 
eliminating  most  of  the  unrestricted  districts  and 
giving  the  main  business  frontage  the  zoning  status 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  In  the  absence  of  definite  knowl- 
edge of  what  uses  will  ultimately  be  required,  the 
Commission  did  not  feel  justified  in  arbitrarily 
restricting  private  property.  Nevertheless,  the  city's 
initial  plans  and  the  rezoning  were  severely  criti- 
cized as  being  wholly  inadequate.  Much  more  ela- 
borate planning,  more  extensive  improvements, 
and  greater  restrictions  were  demanded. 

The  Commission  is  in  complete  accord  with  those 
who  feel  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done  to 
make  the  area  surrounding  the  United  Nations 
site,  and  the  entire  Midtown  section  of  Manhattan, 
more  attractive  and  convenient.  However,  the 
Commission  is  acutely  aware  of  the  city's  financial 
limitations  and  inadequate  powers,  and  realizes 
that  further  expenditures  by  the  city  are  hardly  to 
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be  expected  in  the  near  future.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Commission  is  convinced  that  much  more  com- 
prehensive planning  is  needed  in  Midtown.  On 
May  10,  1950  the  Commission  adopted,  as  a  part 
of  the  Master  Plan,  an  area  adjacent  to  the  United 
Nations  site,  for  Replanning  and  Redevelopment. 
This  United  Nations  Replanning  and  Redevelop- 
ment Section  is  bounded  by  East  59th  Street,  East 
River,  East  48th  Street,  First  Avenue,  East  38th 
Street,  East  River,  East  34th  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue.  The  Commission  believes  that  a  well-inte- 
grated plan  and  program  will  more  readily  receive 
local  support  and  perhaps  induce  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  to  assume  their  parts  in  pro- 
viding the  funds  necessary  to  create  a  fit  setting 
for  the  World  Capital. 

Personnel  Changes 

Since  1940,  when  the  last  Annual  Report  was 
published,  the  following  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Commission  have  taken  place: 

On  August  24,  1941,  R.  G.  Tugwell  resigned  as 
Chairman  to  become  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
for  some  months  thereafter  Commissioner  Lawrence 
M.  Orton  was  Acting  Chairman.  On  January  1, 
1942,  Commissioner  Edwin  A.  Salmon  was  desig- 
nated Chairman  by  Mayor  LaGuardia.  At  the 
same  time,  Robert  Moses,  Commissioner  of  Parks, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tug- 
well.  Arthur  V.  Sheridan  resigned  on  June  15, 
1942  to  become  Commissioner  of  Borough  Works 
of  the  Bronx,  and  Irving  V.  A.  Huie,  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  was  appointed  to  this  va- 
cancy. Newbold  Morris  and  Goodhue  Livingston, 
Jr.  were  appointed  members  of  the  Commission  on 
October  1,  1945.  Commissioner  Rodgers  was  des- 
ignated in  1942  to  serve  as  Acting  Chairman. 
George  E.  Spargo,  designated  by  Commissioner 


Moses  as  his  deputy,  was  succeeded  in  1944  by 
Arthur  S.  Hodgkiss. 

Mr.  Huie  resigned  on  December  31,  1945  and 
was  replaced  by  Newbold  Morris,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  effective  as  of  January  1 ,  1 946.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris was  succeeded  by  Francis  J.  Bloustein  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1948.  Miss  Pauline  J.  Malter  was  appointed 
Secretary  on  February  5,  1948.  Chairman  Salmon 
resigned  October  31,  1947.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Jr. 
was  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  effective  November 
1,  1947.  Commissioner  Cleveland  Rodgers  was  re- 
appointed January  1,  1943  and  Commissioner 
Lawrence  M.  Orton  was  reappointed  January  1, 
1949.  On  January  1,  1950,  Jerry  Finkelstein  was 
appointed  Chairman  to  succeed  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  Finkelstein  was  succeeded  by  John  J. 
Bennett  on  January  1 ,  1 951 . 

The  Department  of  City  Planning 

The  Department  of  City  Planning,  of  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  the  head,  provides 
the  technical  staff  for  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. The  work  of  the  department  has  grown  stead- 
ily during  the  past  decade,  as  illustrated  by  the 
increase  in  the  dockets  handled  by  the  several  di- 
visions. Most  of  this  work  is  on  reference  from  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  must  be  expedited.  As  the 
activities  increased,  the  staff  was  largely  occupied 
with  such  detailed  matters  as  come  before  the 
Commission  for  review. 

Until  the  last  six  months  of  1950,  the  Commis- 
sion was  severely  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  staff  to  make  studies  and  do  research 
essential  in  planning  for  the  future  development  of 
the  city.  Since  July  1,  1950,  the  Department  staff 
has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  some 
forty  technicians,  who  are  now  available  to  aid  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  duties  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  City  Charter. 
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